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FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. 


By the Boston Banner of Light we see that 
the Massachusetts Legislative Committee on 
Public Charitable Institutions has been investi- 
gating^ the subject of the mortality of infants in 
the stats Almshouses. F. B. Sanborn, Secre- 
tary of the Board of State Chanties, in his re- 
port, gave the fearful statistics that ninety per 
cent, of infants in those institutions die before they 
reach the end of their first year I The neglect, 
abuse and exposure which they suffer as the 
consequence of the life of shame led by their 
mothers [of course the fathers of these little 
waifs are exonerated!] make this frightful 
per cenfcage of deaths, which is largest among 
foundlings, who, in the care of pauper nurses, 
have but slight chance for life. Mr. Sanborn 
suggests the establishment of hospitals exclu- 
sively for foundlings — one in the Eastern part 
of the state, and one in the Western ; also an 
enlargement of the accommodations in alms- 
houses for mothers and their infants. 

The frightful increase of foeticide, infanticide 
and child murder in every form, has forced the 
subject of Foundling Hospitals upon the public 
attention ns never before. Whether such institu- 
tions, and indeed many of our so-called public 
charities, are signs of civilization, or the reverse, 
may be questionable ; but they seem to be ne- 
cessities inevitable as life preservers to float 
society, even in seas of barbarism. Christian 
civilization proudly boasts that Greece and 
Rome, in all their glory, power and pride, had 
none of our humane societies and institutions. 
Whether they had more need of them than we 
is an inquiry which, rightly answered, might 
possibly humble us and all Christendom in the 
dust, and silence all our boasts. But that is 
not our question here. The New York Tribune 
recently contained an article on the Foundling 
Hospitals of Europe well worthy the notice of 
all who are seeking to alleviate through them 
the woes of humanity. The subject was con- 
sidered in its relations only to the crime of in- 
fanticide. 

Foreign missionaries, half a century ago, 
used to chill the blood of Christendom with ac- 
counts of the fearful prevalence of that crime in 
.heathen countries where they labored. But the 
statistical societies are rapidly disclosing a con- 
dition of things in this country that will chal- 
lenge comparison with any part of ihe heathen 
world. And so the inquiry has been raised how 


far Foundling] Hospitals are a mitigation of 
the evil. 

Throughout all Europe the necessity for 
foundling hospitals is recognized, and such in- 
stitutions are liberally provided by the govern- 
ments of France, England, Austria, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and other countries in the districts where 
they are most needed. Like insane asylums, 
however, they are found available in the pre- 
vention of crime only in districts within a cer- 
tain distance, not exceeding a radius of from 
twenty-five to thirty miles ; but within this cir- 
cle their influence is clearly noticeable. 

Nor is the crime of infanticide of modem 
date. The fact of its very early existence is 
proved by laws of Egypt, Greece and Rome ; 
the former prohibiting, and the two latter en- 
couraging it in certain instances. A column in 
one of the public market-places of Rome was 
long used to indicate the place where the found- 
lings might be left by parents wishing to dis- 
pose of them, and obtained by those who sought 
them for adoption. * ^ 

In modern times the earliest institution of 
this kind was that in Paris, founded in 1620. 
Of its management too much oannot be said in 
commendation. No institution in that metro- 
polis of charities strikes the eye' of the visitor 
more pleasantly, looking only at itself, apart 
from the evil which called it into existence. Its 
interior arrangements are as perfect as thfey 
could well be made. The building is divided 
into four wards, commodious, clean, and well 
ventilated. The top floor is intended for the 
sick, it being more silent and secluded than the 
others, and both the medical and surgical pa- 
tients are placed in separate apartments. The 
lower floors are devoted to children in good 
health, and have their separate dormitories, re- 
fectories, wash and play rooms. A sister of 
charity has charge of each ward. The furni- 
ture is plain and strong, but cheerful and at- 
tractive in appearance. The cribs are all single 
and constructed of iron, supplied with soft mat- 
tresses and the most faultless bed-linen, and are 
enveloped in curtains of snowy white dimity. 
Each one is numbered, and has a ticket opposite 
with the date of the occupant’s birth and its 
name, if one has been given it by the person 
from whom it is received. At each end of the 
dormitories and large halls is a great open fire- 
place, where cheerful wood fires, protected by 
wire fenders, are kept burning during the cold 
season. It is difficult to imagine a pleasanter 
sight, and the- aching heart of many a poor 
mother might be gladdened to behold her own 
child in such a paradise. 

The only real abatement to the general good 
management of these institutions, so far as given 
in the Tribune , is in Russia. An even there, 
the institution as a whole is hardly to be sur- 
passed as a human benefaction in the whole 
world. Indeed the Tribune account says the 
“ Waspitateloni Dom ” of St Petersburgh sur- 
passes any public charitable institution of Eu- 
rope in size and convenience. This was founded 


by Cathrine IL in 1762, and successive sover- 
eigns have liberally endowed it from time to 
time, to assist in meeting the annual liabilities, 
which amount to $500,000. Not less than 25,- 
000 children are annually received in this in- 
stitution. The lodge is open day and night for 
the reception of infants, and about twenty are 
taken in every twenty-four hours. The only 
question asked is whether the child has been 
baptized, and by what name. The child is then 
ticketed, and a duplicate given to the mother, 
which enables her to trace and identify it, if 
necessary, at some future time. It must be ad- 
mitted that the mortality is large, but this is no 
doubt owing to a brutal custr m there prevalent, 
which disguises its objectionable features under the 
name of a sacrament. One day in each year the 
ice on the Neva is broken, and the Archbishop 
of St Petersburgh performs the ceremony of 
Baptism for such of the children as are candi- 
dates, with muoh tedious ceremony and osten- 
tatious pomp. Standing on the ice he dips the 
child into the chilly waters and there pronounces 
the formula prescribed by the Greek ritual. 
Under such circumstances the high rate of mor- 
tality cannot exeite surprise, particularly as the 
infants are occasionally drowned as well as fa- 
tally chilled. When a child has slipped fronr 
his benumbed hands and been earned out of 
sight under the ice by the rapid tide, he has 
been known to exclaim, with pious glances 
heavenward, “ God has taken this child, hand 
me another ! ” Why so foul a transaction is suf- 
fered to blot and blacken so much beauty, it is 
impossible to imagine. Religious superstition 
surpasses everything in the world in its absurd 
and monstrous demands. Under these circum- 
stances, together with the mortality resulting 
from inherent diseases, about one in four die of 
those committed to the institution. They are 
retained for about six weeks after their reception 
and then given to the wet-nurses, who wean and 
tend them until they are six years of age, after 
which they are returned to the hospital and 
educated in a superior manner. Their course 
of study includes languages, mathematics, and 
the sciences. When of a suitable age, the girls 
are secured positions as teachers and govern- 
esses in the aristocratic families, and the boys 
are enabled to fill the remunerative position of 
skilled artisans in the Imperial manufactories. 
Where a special artistic or musical talent is ex- 
hibited, the child is given a thorough education 
in that branch, and there are numerous in- 
stances in which genius thus developed has 
produced the most striking and valuable results. 
Whether foundling hospitals could be conducted 
with so much humanity and success even in 
Massachusetts as are some of those in Europe, 
the one in Paris in particular, may be very 
doubtful in view of many disclosures of mal- 
management in some of the humane and re- 
formatory institutions there. But, under the 
superintendence of the excellent and indefatiga- 
ble Mr. Sanborn, Secretary of the Board of 
I State Charities, we earnestly wish to see the ex- 
periment fairly and fully made. P. p. 
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QUACK MEDICINES. 

Thobeau, one of the profoundest of the Con- 
cord philosophers, used to say the most in- 
structive part of a newspaper is its advertise- 
ments. To the like of Thoreau, no doubt this 
is ever true. Was it Goethe who said that to 
understand an author, you mflst read between 
the lines of his book ? Most persons probably 
judge others by what they actually say and do, 
notwithstanding the caution given on high 
authority, to “judge not according to outward 
appearance.” 

Nothing should be read between the lines more 
carefully than newspapers. Nothing they con- 
tain reveals so much to those who have eyes to 
see, as their advertisements. Through these, 
the press and its patrons advertise themselves 
to an extent they do not know. When the 
simpleton said a certain thing “ must be true, 
because it was in the newspaper,” there Was 
more truth in it than is commonly believed. 
What is in books and in newspapers, is true to 
those who can read between the lines. Quack 
advertisements may lie never so fearfully about 
the stuffs offered for sale ; but they speak truly 
of those who make and sell them, and not less 
truly of their accomplices of the press that for 
gain and greed, will advertise and puff their 
foul preparations. When conductors of public 
journals are so poor in pocket and principle as 
to lend themselves to so foul a work, they should 
be read always between their lines. They and 
their advertising patrons in such business 
should be read out of their occupation by a 
wholesome regard for the moral and material 
health of the community. They should be 
made to feel that ^no disease proposed to be 
cured by their nostrums, is half so dangerous 
and deadly as their own pestiferous presence 
while engaged in such a calling. Sword, pesti- 
lence and famine combined, are to be preferred 
to such a presence. Most of the abominations 
avertised as “ Universal Panaceas ” and ‘Match- 
less Sanatives ” are absolutely hurtful, and those 
that are harmless are so only because they have 
absolutely no character whatever. The latter 
may only rob the simple of their money ; but 
the former take both money and life. 

Quack Medicine venders, however rich, 
proud, and pretentious, Foeticides and Infanti- 
cides, should be classed together and regarded 
with shuddering horror by the whole human 
race. And yet iD eveiy large city they hold 
more control over the public health and public 
morals, than all the regular medical schools 
and the pulpit combined. And by arts the most 
wily and diabolical, they continue through the 
newspaper press to beguile the wise and pru- 
dent, the high as well as the low, the rich, the 
poor, the religious, the reprobate, and levy upon 
them all the most fearful contributions. 

There is a class of diseases designated “ im- 
moral diseases ” which many physicians refuse 
to treat or approach. For these there are quack 
nostrums abundant ; and probably there is not 
one newspaper in New York that permits this 
class of advertisements to pollute its pages at 
all, that does not directly or indirectly proclaim 
them. The religious papers are surely no ex- 
ception. Child murder both before and after 
birth is a regular and, terrible to tell, a vastly 
extensive business. And it is known to news- 
paper publishers that its advertising patronage 
pays far better than any other. And whole 
pages are sold at once by the largest and most 
popular religious newspapers in this city and 
country for such nefarious purposes. Diseases 


of certain organs, “male or female, no matter 
from what cause oinginating, no mailer of how long 
standing ” (the very language of tne advertise- 
ments\ are to be cured by these creatures with 
medicines at “one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a bottle, or six bottles for six dollars and twenty- 
five cents.” 

It is not in the Herald and Sunday Mercury 
alone that such advertisements are found. They 
are in the most orthodox and widely read of the 
religious newspapers. And in these papers 
they are borne into the most godly households ; 
laid on the same centre table with the Bible, the 
prayer book, and Sunday school catechisms. 
They are in papers that lie on family altars, that 
are mentioned gratefully in the morning family 
prayer as blessings enjoyed under the smile of 
Providence ; papers that are taken by good men 
and godly women to the conference meetings, 
that the revival and missionary intelligence may 
be read for the encouraging and. quickening of 
the church. And thus these frightful evils be- 
come almost incorporated into the very bone 
and marrow of our moral and “material exist- 
ence. The mei^ and the women, for such they 
must be called, who manufacture and vend 
these dreUdful destroyers of the national health 
and life, beginning with the embryo and ending 
at whatever age death closes the scene, in in- 
fancy or tottering age, it is easy to denounce ; 
to hold up even to public detestation and exe- 
cration. But what shall be said of those editors 
and proprietors of public journals who give 
them and their murderous work currency, re- 
spectability ; nay, baptize them into the sacred 
name of religion by their co-operat oa! 

Thoreau and Goethe were right. Let us learn 
to read authors between their lines, and to judge 
of newspapers largely by their advertisements. 
Thus we shall get an autobiography of all the 
authors, and learn the tine quality and character 
of our newspaper press. p. p. 


TWO OOuD THINGS IN VINELAND. 


Vineland, N. J. — At the recent election in Vineland, 
N. J., a unanimous vote in favor of no rum was polled. 
The Vineland Weekly says : “ Among the incidents of 
the late election was the appearance of a woman at the 
polls. Having provided herself with a ballot, she 
marched up to the rostrum and tendered her ballot to 
the Chairman of the Board of Registry. • The veteran 
politician, John Handle, covered with blushes, was 
obliged to inform the lady that no one could vote unless 
their names were registered. She acquiesced in the de- 
cision very readily, saying she only wished to test a 
principle, and retired very quietly from the hall.” 

One woman then has at least been to the 
polls. And she went very quietly away, not 
fumigated to death with tobacco smoke, nor 
drowned in its delectable juices, nor stunned 
with profane and obscene ribaldry and wrath. 
Indeed, the white male citizenship appear to 
have behaved with remarkable gallantry and 
magnanimity under the novel and dreadful pro- 
vocation. Nor is it to be presumed the forbear- 
ance so commendably exercised was owing to 
the othei* circumstance named, that rum was 
unanimously voted out of the precinct. But 
the fact of so important a vote as that should 
be held up for universal imitation. Give wo- 
man the ballot acd the same decision would 
in no very long time become universal. 

We have often suggested to women that they 
should present themselves at the polls on elec- 
tion days in large numbers, ballot in hand, and 
demand the rights of citizenship. Tax-paying 
women should never fail to be there. Then 
their Dro tests aoainst navim? taxes would have 


four-fold weight, if they did not soon bocome 
irresistible. 

And now cannot Vineland register all its wo- 
men of suitable age, and at the next election 
permit those who wish, to vote with male citi- 
zens and thus at least raise and test the ques- 
tion of Equal Suffrage. In this way that flour- 
ishing and as we understand most desirable 
Community every way, would give an impetus 
to the enterprise ot Woman’s Suffrage scarcely 
to be attained in any other way. And at the 
same time, such an advertisement as this would 
be, could not fail to jesult in incalculable bene- 
fit to the association. We hope the brave lit- 
tle town will not disregard the suggestion. 

p. p. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE M. E 
CHURCH. 


Some of the religious organizations are ad- 
vocating the right of woman to the ballot with 
most commendable earnestness. It is particu- 
larly so with the Methodists. Bishop Simpson 
has been for some years an eloquent champion 
for that inestimable and inalienable right. Zion's 
Herald, the New England organ of the denomi- 
nation, is bold and constant in its demand, and, 
moreover, for perfect equality in the church, 
irrespective as well of race and color as of sex. 
It contends that there should be no exclusively 
colored churches or congregations, and that an 
able and faithful colored minister should never 
be refused by a white church and congrega- 
tion. 

The Herald, by the way, is among the best- 
looking and best-conducted journals among all 
our multitudipous exchanges. “ The Revolu- 
tion ” is no Methodist, but it always stops to 
greet the well-dressed and extremely well-deport- 
ing “ Organ of New England Methodism.” We 
even dislike to pierce it with our-inexorable 
scissors, and would not to-day only we wish to 
give our readers an extract from a published 
sermon by Rev. J. S. Barrows, recently de- 
livered before the Charleston, Mass., Female 
Moral Reform 'Society. Better reasons for giv- 
ing woman the ballot are not often presented or 
in a more impressive manner : 

In the present stage of American civilization, I can see 
but one sure and certain cure for this and other minor 
evils of the same family. And I am quite sure there is 
salvation therein, and in no other. I am well aware you 
will not all agree with me. But the time is coming, and' 
at no distant’ day, when the majority of intelligent and 
good men and women will see and accept. 

Give woman the ballot l This will change her reading, 
her thinking, her work, her position, her influence, and 
change all for the belter. This will emancipate her, 
educate her, dignify and empower her. She will then 
be something more than what she is now, with too much 
truth, charged with being a thing, and a plaything at 
that. Then she will have something beside, and better 
than dress to think of and work for ; then mothers will 
educate their daughters not to dress to appear in society, 
and to " catch” a husband, as though the great ends of 
life werd herein, but to think, to be, to act. 

If 1 mistake not, woman is educated up to about as 
high a point as she can be. without the ballot This 
must come next And come it will. The world moves. 
No form of human slavery or oppression, of inequality 
or wrong can always endure. If they come not to an 
end otherwise, they will ultimately fall of their own rot- 
tenness. Wrong haa inherent weakness, and is finite ; 
right has imperishable strength, and is eternal. 

It is objected that it will unsex woman ; despoil her 
of that which we bo much prize in her character, that 
womanly gentleness, that sweet amiability, that tender- 
heartedness, that high-toned virtue^ and purity, that 
sweet, confiding love, that spiritual, heavenly some- 
thing which is unspeakable, but which we recognize and 
adore. If the objection 1s sufficiently serious and 
weighty to deserve an answer, then these characteristics 
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charming blossoms, and is ttiln delicious fruit only the 
forced product of the unnatural heat and protection of 
the hot-houso? Then, perhaps, they are not a peculiar 
property of woman, but a blossom and a fruit incited by 
circumstance. Is all their virtue such a delicate and ex- 
ceedingly feeble plant it cannot bear the unmellowed 
rays of the san, must not feel a rough breath of air ? 
Will they become like one of us, it they bathe in the 
muddy waters of politics ? Nay, verily 1 Give them the 
free, pure air of heaven, and these virtues will grow, if 
not with all the outward fairness, and tender, sickly 
beauty of the conservatory, yet with a beauty as great 
to him who has an eye to see it ; with a compactness 
and firmness of fibre unknown before ; a rich, sweet, 
juicy flavor, dolightful to God and blissful to man. We 
have eaten this hot-house product too long already ; the 
fruit is becoming insipid, it wants flavor ; the plant will 
degenerate unless we give it a deeper soil and a more 
natural atmosphere. Our now turbid political sea will 
become clear as crystal at the touch of this goddess, and 
its waves no longer cast up mire and dirt. 

The spirit of our government is too coarse and mas- 
culine. It wants the softening spirit of womanhood. If 
women went to the polls would mobooracy so often rule 
as now ? Would the dram-shops, the whiskey-cellars, the 
gambling-hells vomit up their florid-faced democracy by 
their masses to overpower the good so often, and elect 
one of their own sort? 

Talk of the sex becoming unwomaily by contact with 
so mpch that is coarse, vulgar and the like, at the polls ! 
Stuff, all stuff I Many, very many of these very women 
have already, and many times, experienced more coarse 
vulgar and brutal treatment from their own husbands, 
in their own houses, than these or any other men dare 
impose upon them in public. Aye, and sometimes the 
rough trampling of oppressive or brutal feet has ex- 
pressed the most exquisitely sweet fragrance of the 
crushed and bleeding plant. 

Many wise and good men will be slow to believe this 
judiciouh legislation. Those who have, or have had in- 
telligent and good mothers, sisters and wives, will be 
the first fo espouse the cause. 

An able editorial in the same paper closes 
with these earnest words : 

When we have a church which is no respecter of per- 
sons, we may hope for a government equally just. When 
men are equal before the altar, there will be no inequa- 
lity before the law. We earnestly hope the General 
Conference will speedily abolish all caste in the minis- 
try, that the middle wall of partition will in May be 
broken down, and that without a miracle. More docile 
than Peter, our preachers and people may learn that God 
has taught us that we neither should call nor treat a man 
as if he were common or unclean. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Some of the new state constitutions are com- 
ing to hand. We have not seen that from North 
Carolina, but a newspaper abstract of it reads 
thus : 

All male inhabitants of the state, whites, negroes, mu- 
lattoes, and Indians, over twenty-one years of ago, are 
endowed with the right of suffrage, provided they have 
been residents for twelve months, Every man of any 
color is also eligible to office, and no distinction is to be 
made between whites and blacks in the selection of 
jurors. Formerly North Carolina had three Supreme 
Court judges and eight Superior Court judges ; now 
there are five of the first named, and twelve of the 
Becond — all elected for eight years, instead of during 
good behavior, or for life, thus making the judgeship a 
political office. The same article abolishes the distinc- 
tion between law and equity courts, which, it is claimed, 
will greatly increase litigation. Heretofore the State 
Legislature has been divided into the Senate and House 
of Commons ; now it is to be the Senate and House of 
Representatives. Property qualifications for voters and 
Representatives are abolished. The article on the Militi a 
is purposely so framed as to mix whites and blacks in 
the same regiments, and the choioe of officers is given 
to the majority, and negroes may and will in many cases 
be elected to command regiments and companies. The 
eighth article forbids the Legislature from making any 
enactment disallowing whites and blacks from inter- 
marrying. In respect to public instruction the Conven- 
tion has been careful to provide that no distinction shall 
be made between whites and blacks in the privileges of 
the university or the public schools ; and the constitu- 
tion compels the poor white men to send their children 


to the public schools with negroes for sixteen months, 
unless they can be otherwise educated. 

And so anything may vote and be voted for, 
no matter what the office — “ whites, blacks, mu- 
lattoes , Indians criminals, paupers, idiots, 
lunatics — provided they are males, and sound, 
or sane, on the day of voting. But, alas for 
woman! No intelligence, virtue, loyalty, 
wealth, worth or whatever accomplishment can 
avail anything to place her by the side of these 
newly-fledged citizens. No being in the' South 
is half so miserable, helpless, forlorn and 
wretched as the freed woman. And yet the 
Anti-Slavery Standard even has no higher hope 
or sweeter consolation than coolly to tell 
her she must wait long yet before her rights 
can even be presented. Male suffrage, temper- 
ance and the eight hour law must first get es- 
tablished, each, by the reckoning of Wendell 
Phillips, requiring a whole generation. After 
that, woman may meekly approach and on 
bended knee sue also for her long- withheld im- 
munities. 

It is at least a comfort that only one anti- 
slavery paper survives, if such ‘must be their 
quality. No other journal in the nation now 
exerts a more deleterious influence on the cause 
of impartial justice and freedom, in proportion to 
its circulation, than the Standard. It is grievous 
to be compelled to rejoice at its limited circula- 
tion, remembering its early fidelity and power. 

But courage, poor black women of the South, 
and ye white women also of the North, for ye 
are all yet in thraldom! “The Revolution” 
is waking the nation as never before to a sense 
of its injustice and cruelty. Almost in its 
cradle it is strangling your tyrant. In its in- 
fancy it has uttered a cry that comes echoing 
back from the mouths of the Mississippi, from 
the Rocky Mountains, from the Golden Gate, 
and from over the sea. Its irresistible demand 
cannot many years be postponed. Even the 
Anti-Slavery Standard will yet join voice, per- 
haps ere long, and for the first time on earth 
shall true democracy begin to be unfolded, and 
its power and glory revealed. p - p - 

SIGNS' OF PROGRESS. 

Evert day convinces us more and more that 
“ The Revolution ” came into birth and being 
at the right moment. Every week adds fresh 
proofs that it is gloriously achieving its mission 
The churches with wondrous alacrity are pre- 
paring the way for woman’s elevation to every 
post of honor and influence. Some denomina- 
tions have already abolished all distinctions of 
sex. Others are fast following. Even New 
England Congregationalism is beginning to obey 
the heavenly call. The Boston Congregational- 
ist , a superb journal of its kind every way, has a 
correspondent who confidently asks that woman 
be permitted to exercise her gifts for exhortation 
and prayer, at least in conference and church 
meetings. Not leng ago such a demand was 
always pronounced both un scriptural afcid ab- 
surd, though but seldom made. Now the editor 
of the Congregationalist answers thus : 

In reply, to the questions oi our correspondent we 
would say that we can see no harm in exceptional cases 
like the one she details, in participation by females in 
the prayer-meetings of the church. We have sometimes 
heard them Ring or speak on such occasions with much 
appropriateness and profit to the meeting. If the exer- 
cises go hard, and the sisters feel like co min g to the res- 
cue, let them do so by all means. If they speak well 
they will vindicate their right to do it, and opposition 
will die awry. The number of those is increasing who 
believe that the prayer-meeting is a place in which the 
female members of our churches may sometimes do 
great good by activ a participation in the exercises. 


WOMEN IN CLERX&HIPS AJ WASH- 
INGTON 


Washington, D. C., March 17, 1068. 

I ha vs recently sought information in regard to the 
number and condition of the female as compared with 
the male clerks in the different executive departments 
here, and believing it a matter of interest to your read- 
ers, make the following statements for “ The Revolu- 
tion. ’» 

Chief-Justice Chase has the credit of having first ap- 
pointed women as clerks in 1861, when he was Secretary 
of the Treasury. President Polk, however, made the 
first appointment of a female clerk. In the person of a 
distinguished Polish lady named Apollonia Fagiello, who 
had formerly served as an officer in the Polish war. 
Upon what recommendation, if any, she was appointed 
we have been unable to learn, though the enthusiasm 
for the cause of Polish liberty which prevailed in this 
country at that time was doubtless the incentive to this 
at that time entirely novel proceeding.. At any rate she 
received a regular clerkship, with a salary of $1,400 per 
annum, and her case may be said to furnish a precedent 
for equal pay to women as department clerks. At that 
time— twenty years ago — $1,400 was a large salary, and 
Miss Fagiedo hired a man to fill her place fbr $600 per 
annum, and lived at her ease on the remainder. As she 
did not enter the department to labor, abe cannot be con- 
sidered to have been a bona fide clerk. The first woman 
clerk really employed in tbe Treasury was Jennie Doug- 
lass. She, and soon after some- five or six other women, 
were employed at the special request ef Mr. Treasurer 
Spinner, and set to work in his department at clipping or 
trimming the notes — a work now done by machinery. 
Tbe honor of having first suggested the idea of employ- 
ing women as clerks may, therefore, be given to Mr. 
Spinner, who induced Secretary Chase to m$ke it a prac- 
tical fact in the Treasurer’s office. They were first em- 
ployed to do temporary work at one half the lowest sala- 
ries paid to any male clerks, or fifty dollars per month . 
This employment continued temporary for five years, 
when they were recognized by an Act of Congress in 
which their salary was fixed at $900 per year, in the 
General Appropriation bill oT July 23, 1866. 

The whole number of clerks at present employed in 
the Treasury Department is 3,234, of whom only 619 are 
women, or less than one-fifth. There are also fifty wo- 
men employed as laborers in the printing currency divi- 
sion, at fifty dollars per month. The regular male clerk- 
ships are divided into four classes. Thejowest class, 
which Is most absurdly styled the first, receive"$l,200 per 
year ; second, $1,400 ; third, $1,600 ; fourth, $1,800 ; 
while the salary of a chief clerk ia $2,000 and upward. 
The women clerks, on the contrary, are not classified In 
any manner, nor do they ever pass an examination as to 
qualifications before being appointed, unless it may bo 
those employed in the Bureau of Statistics. Mr. Treasu- 
rer Spinner, who has been an earnest advocate of equal 
justice to roan and woman for the last twenty years, has 
made repealed efforts to have the salary of women in- 
creased, and also to have them classified according to 
merit and responsibility of occupation, as may bo seen 
from his three last annual reports. In his report of 
October, 1866, he sayB : “ The experiment of employ- 
ing females as clerks has been, so far as this office Is 
concerned, a success. For many kinds of office work, 
like the manipulation and counting of fractional cur- 
rency, they excel, and in my opinion are to be preferred 
to males. There is, however, quite as much difference 
in point of ability between female clerks as there is be- 
tween the several classes of male clerks, whose equals 
some of them are. Some are able to accomplish twice 
as much and with greater accuracy than others. So, 
too, some of them incur great risks, being responsible 
for making mistakes in count, and for counterfeits over- 
looked. Such should, by every consideration of justice 
and fair dealing, be paid according to their merits, and 
the risks and liabilities they incur. ” The Treasurer has 
also recently written a letter to Mr. Fessenden, who is 
Chairman of the Committee which has in charge the 
bill providing for the reorganization of the Treasury 
Department, in which he urges the justice of amending 
the bill in some way so as to increase the salary of the 
female clerks in his department who have the handlin g 
of money, stating that cases have occurred in which 
some have lost more than half their month’s pay by rea- 
son of being short in count, or of allowing counterfeit 
notes to pass their hands, and he protests earnestly 
against the injustice which woulcfbe done the female 
clerks by the passage of the bill without amendment. 

It is acknowledged by Secretary McCulloch, and all 
others conversant with the subject, that women perform 
their clerical duties as creditably as men, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has stated that he has three lady 
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clerks who perform as much labor, and as well, as any 
three male clerks receiving $1,800 a year. He gave as a 
reason for not paying them an equal ealary, that he 
would like to do so, but public opinion would not justify 
him even if the laws permitted. He does not know how 
fast we are revolutionizing public opinion, and bb tor the 
laws and the law makers, they had Detter keep up with 
the times, if they expect to retain their pleasant 
desks at the capitol, salaries, mileages, perquisites and 
patronage. 

A great majority of the female clerks are widows or 
orphans made by the war. Nearly all are wearing black 
for some soldier and supporting families on their insuffi- 
cient pay, while first, second, third and fourth class 
clerks insist that they cannot support families comforta- 
bly on their present salaries, and that they mutt have 
the proposed additional 20 per cent, while at the same 
time we know that it costs a woman more to live than it 
does a man. Many of them are women of superior edu- 
cation and literary ability, and great proficiency in pen- 
manship. Our attention was especially called to the 
beauty and legibility of the penmanship executed by the 
ladids in one of the Treasurer’s rooms, where books were 
being prepared for the inspection of Congress. Hand- 
somer work was never done by man or woman. The 
books were all perfectly neat, not a blot nor a blur to be 
seen, and the writing so distinct as to be read 1 quite as 
easily as print. One lady was copying from an almost 
illegible book prepared by an eighteen hundred dollar 
clerk, and the comparison between the two books was 
even more striking than that between the respective sal- 
aries of the man and the woman. It has been stated 
also that women ate preferable to men as clerks in that 
they are more cleanly ; they do not smoke or ohew to- 
bacco, nor drink spirituous liquors, consequently their 
moral character is better on an average than that of the 
men. The great hue and cry raised against “Treasury 
girls,” proceeds, it is quite evident, from a class of men 
who, assuming to be the natural protectors of women, 
Bet their faces firmly against any plan which offers to 
make women in any degree independent of their protec- 
tion. Such protection as the wolf gives the lamb 1 Wo- 
men are also employed as clerks in the Interior and 
Post Office Departments, the Freedman’s Bureau, and a 
number in the government printing office. I propose 
to continue the subject in the next number of “ Tux 
Revolution.” Julia Archibald Holmes. 


FACTS IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


Editors of the Revolution : 

“ Mbs. K — , I-have a little criticism to make on your 
last artiole, which I hope you will receive kindly,” 
said a bland publisher to me the other day. “ It was 
entirely too broad, or, rather -clearing his throat con- 
fusedly, aware of his mistake— “ you take the wrong 
view of the case. Now, women are not half so much 
abased as you endeavor to make out here ; ” tapping the 
MSS. with his little fat forefinger quite suggestively. 

“ Very well, sir ; if you are not pleased with the 
article, I will take it again with pleasure. It was cer. 
tainly a piece of stupidity on my part to have brought 
facts like these to such an institution ; ” and I held out 
my hand for the obnoxious story. 

"Oh, by no means, by no means, Mrs. K. I will not 
consider such a proposition for a moment ; but I simply 
thought if you would strike out a few of these strong 
epithets, and substitute expressions more appropriate, 
something softer, more womanly, you would oblige me 
very much. This is so different from your usual felici- 
tous, easy vein, that I can scarcely reconcile the two 
styles.” 

“ Not an erasure, not an addition, no alterations,” I 
replied firmly. “ If it does not meet with your ap- 
proval, I can dispose of it elsewhere. That, sir, is a 
leaf from my own individual experience, and every fact 
was baptized with my heart’s blood before it was com- 
mitted to paper. That heroine was myself; and those 
men who so grossly misconstrued, insulted, and abused 
the poor, struggling, heart-broken woman, were men 
who opposed the truth, trod upon principle, and only 
united to see if hunger, cold, and the wail of starving 
infants would not drive to crime and prostitution the 
poor, poverty-stricken creature— and a dozen pairs of 
arms were extended, anxiously awaiting my first fall. 
The light, easy style you appear to admire so much, I 
adopted, because I knew it would please the majority, 
and thus secure pecuniary recompense ; but now that 
success has in a measure attended my efforts, I shall 
whenever and wherever I am able, lift up my voice for 
the truth ; shall write if I please for “ Woman's Rights,” 
or Woman's Wrongs ; and if an account of m 3 own terrible 
trials can be of any service to other str u g glin g, tempted 
women, they can all have it for the asking.” 


I left my auditor in a state of of stupid astonishment. 
The transition from meek to bold, from the timid 
employee, trembling lest her little stories might be re- 
jected, to the eirnest, fearless woman, was too much for 
my gentleman’s nerves. I fell to thinking as I went out 
of the lives of some of these individuals. The man I 
had just left was a successful publisher, and had estab- 
lished a first-class literary position by paying starvation 
prices to ail who wrote for him. An article carefully 
constructed, requiring considerable talent and time, re- 
ceived just about half its actual worth, that is, if written 
by a woman. A masculine was considered sufficiently 
capable to set a price on his own work. It was no use to 
protest against such unfairness. “ If you are not suited, 
Madame, there are plenty of ladies as able as yourself, 
who would be glad of the position." And that was the 
truth, the miserable, heart-aching truth. As I passed 
along, almost absorbed in meditation, my attention was 
suddenly attracted to an elegant carriage and its two 
stylish occupants, and I recognizod another man re- 
nowned in the world of letters and his — nfl, not his 
wife ; for charity’s sake we will call her companion — a 
beautiful woman of twenty-eight or thirity. Now this 
man, possessed of admirable grinding tact, but not the 
first spark of literary genius, has amassed a forturfe, 
raised a family of children, then tired of his wife and put 
her away, and is now, so report says, proprietor of one 
of the last scurrilous sensation papers which has 
been sent out in o^der to more effectually demoralize 
the community, ♦he deserted wife earns her daily 
bread by embroidering for one of our fashionable 
modistes ; her children are taught to despise her, and a 
younger woman, or women, occupy the position she once 
fondly believed her own. How many wives, we ask, are 
similarly situated in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
to ry^ How many are left to compromise their virtue or 
starve? How many young girls, capable, intellectual, 
in earnest, enter hopefully the laboring ranks only to 
find themselves shabbily paid, suspected, and insulted ? 
What wonder they sink under such an accumulation o* 
wretchedness? The physical fails, the willpower loses 
its strength ; and, if principle and courage predomi- 
nate, death soon follows, but this is not often the case. 
Any thing rather than a bed at the hospital and a name- 
less grave ; and so our streets are filled with prostitutes, 
and vice and misery have full swing. 

“ How do you propose to remedy these evils ? ” ask a 
few. 

There is one thing which seems to us very important, 
and that is more good fellowship among women, more 
unity, more consideration. When those of our own sex 
will wake up to the necessity of paying their governesses 
and seamstresses, their music teachers, their dress- 
makers, living salaries ; when females who step aside from 
the paths of rectitude receive as urbane and considerate 
treatment as those of the other sex ; when unfaithful 
husbands and libertines are frowned down instead of 
toasted and entertained ; when we are willing, if need be, 
to make desperate effort to employ the idle, strengthen 
the tempted, and sympathize with the suffering, by pre- 
senting remunerative labor, then shall we commence to 
realize a different state of affairs. Women in high places 
must arouse. If you are protected and oared for, if a 
kind husband makes your life a blessing instead of a * 
curse, remember it is only your good fortune. If you 
in your glorious shelter are secure from temptation and 
insult, try to always bear in mind that it is not because 
of any more exalted principle that you possess, but 
simply the natural consequence of your surroundings. 
How many live and die entirely oblivious to these facts I . 
Let us, then, be up and doing, earnest, conscientious, and 
practical, and a blessing will follow the labors of love. 

Eleanob Kibe. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL AND THE POLICE 

“ Sebqeant Robinson, of the Twenty-sixth Precinct, 
made a raid on the abandoned women patro lling the 
Park- last evening. At 11 p. m. six unfortunates were 
caged.” Thus runs the Record. _ Will some one now be 
kind enough to tell us whether Sergeant Robinson, or 
any otter Sergeant, made a raid upon the abandoned 
men who were patrolling Broadway at the same hour ? 
Did any one on that night, or, indeed, upon any other 
night, within the memory of the oldest Knickerbocker, 
make a raid upon the gamblers, thieves, drunkards and 
panders that infest Houston street? By what authority 
does the police call women “ abandoned ” and arrest 
them because they are patrolling any public park or 
square ? If these women belonged to the class euphe- 
mistically called “unfortunate," they were doubtless 
there because men were already there before them. And 
if it wus illegal in women and deserving of punishment, 
why should men escape ? Frima facie, if prime were 


committed, the latter are the greater criminals of the two. 
We humbly suggest to all who are endeavoring to reform 
this class of women, that they turn their attention to 
reforming the opposite sex. If you can make men so 
pure that they will not seek the society of prostitutes, 
you will soon hfve no prostitutes for them to seek ; in 
other words, prostitution will cease when men become 
sufficiently pure to maxe no demand for prostitutes. In 
any event, the police should treat both sexes alike. 
Making a raid, as it is called, upon abandoned women 
and shutting them up in prison, never can prooure good 
results. The most repulsive and bestial features of 
“the social evil " have their origin in the treatment that 
women receive at the hands of the police ; and society 
itself would be much better if the police would keep 
their hands off such wpmeu. Contact between these 
two classes does not improve one of them, and makes 
the other vastly worse. s. f. n. 


WOMANS PROGRESS. 


SHOULD MEN NUB8E THE BABIES? — EPISTLE TO 
SABAH JANE. 

“ What do I think of the signs of the times ” in regard 
to “ our sex ?” My dear Sarah Jane, they are undoubt- 
edly highly auspicious 1 Whoever heard of a moral, 
social, or political ball set rolling in this country that 
didn’t become a world in magnitude before it reached 
its destination ?. Not a day, my dear, not an hour passes 
that our ball of “ Woman’s Rights ” does not gather on 
its way new ideas, noble sentiments, co- workers ol every 
kind ; not a day that it does not get a push ahead ; not 
an hour that its onward roll does not brighten some 
dim, waiting eye, and give strength and hope to weary 
woman’s heart. I tell you, 8arah Jane, there is no 
earthly power can stop its progress now. 

Our banner, hoisted long ago by bleeding hands, 
wa^es now proudly before all the Christian world. Our 
long-obscured thoughts and aspirations have become 
deeds that shine out far brighter for the dark background 
against which they struggle. We have burst our bonds, 
and now stand forth with tree hands and brains to show 
what women can do to prove their long denied equality 
with merfT Our pulpits and lecture-rooms already form 
arenas where we battle for the right. Professorships, so 
generally monopolized by grasping man, are conferred 
now upon our sex, and the world- wide press teems with 
praise for the learned ease with whtoh^oar sisters twist 
the dead and living languages around tongues deemed 
hitherto capable only of correctly pronouncing the soft 
nothings of fashionable drawing-rooms, the house-maid’s 
orders, or Mother Goose's lullaby to growing despots. 

We have become editors, and disdainful men scruple 
not to clip from our columns matter which adorns and 
enriches their own editorials, giving credit only under 
the breath. We have printers, too, whose dainty fingers 
set type with wonderful dexterity, handling dirty sub- 
jects, mayhap, with gloved hands, but none tLe less 
firmly. 

In our ranks we number merchants, agents, post-mis- 
tresses, and even soldiers, who have proved courage on 
the bloody battle-field side by side with their laurelled 
brothers ; and will we not even point with pride to our 
female physicians— the greatest blessing of the century ? 
No longer need we watch, when suffering with the “ills 
this flesh is heir to” with heightened pulse and tremb- 
ling limbs for the ominous creak of rough man ’s boots ; 
no longer shall we be forced to swallow awful doses to 
allay the very fever his presence has created ; no great- 
er blessing truly have we, Sarah Jane,' than these iemale 
doctors, who glide like loving angels to our bedside, 
cooling hot brows with hands soft as down, and whis- 
pering sympathetic, encouraging words with every me- 
dicinal prescription frail nature requires, and who need 
not to look with curious, unprofessional eyes on our 
Duplex Elliptic, should it chance to lie a helpless skele- 
ton in the middle of the floor ; or walk as the genus 
homo are sure to do, straight to the toilet table to vyrite 
prescriptions, with one eye on his paper, aid the other 
on the “ Bloom of Youth," Pearl Powder, rats, wattr- 
fall, curl papers, etc. Truly, my dear, the times are im- 
proving, the signs are good. 

What do you say, Sarah Jane? That man’s argument, 
viz. : “ the absurdity of women going out to vote, to 
work, to rule, while men stay home to nurse the baby, 
keep the house, and perform “domestic duties generally," 
is a trap that catches many poor flies ? Well, to walk de- 
liberately into such an obvious web as that, they must be 
“ poor flies,” and not worth releasing I That argument, 
rest assured, is the very one a man will use who is apt 
to be brought home at daylight with a disagree- 
able breath and the wron$ door key in his pocket, 
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and who says when his down-trodden, waiting wife 
pleads "don't go oat to-night, the baby is ailing,” 
*' now, Madame”— very pompously, with the familiar 
beacon light elowing redder on his nose —"you can’t come 
any of your “ Woman’s Rights *’ over me ! I didn’t marry 
to stay home and nurse the baby. I’m going out to a 
mass-meeting, (or the Lodge, as it may be)— the country 
needs my services ! ” They are the men, Sarah Jane, 
who are so dreadfully afraid the dawn of our day will 
make housewives of them. ‘Housewives, indeed I Show 
me a woman who wants a pantalooned specimen Be tty- in g 
around her kitchen, scalding himself and everybody else 
within reaching distance, smashing all the dishes and 
his own fingers, seasoning every dish he manages to 
cook with a " blue streak ” of profanity, and finally 
poisoning the whole household by some blundering 
mistake 1 No, I thank you, sir, we don’t wish you to 
have a finger in any t ple of our eating. And as for taking 
care of the baby, heaven forbid ! What mother, with 
child-love burning in her bosom, would lea^e him such 
a precious charge in her absence? Wouldn’t she find 
its dear little back or nose broken when she returned ? 
Wouldn’t she find its " soothing syrup ” strengthened 
with whiskey to "soothe” the stomach-ache, when all 
the time a horrid pin had, by the stupid man’s attempts 
at amusement, been forced an inch or more into its deli- 
cate little body? Wouldn’t she find the nursery fire 
*out, the baby without any blanket, the windows and 
doors wide open to " air the room,” probably from vile 
tobacco smoke, and the child with a lung fever the next 
morning ? Certainly she would ; and knowing all this, a 
woman’s vote will never make a house-wife of the 
" stronger sex.” 

You say, Sarah Jane, that another effective web is 
the oft-quoted " inspiration ” of St. Paul. True enough, 
I often bear in these latter days the words of the ancient 
bachelor repeated as a sort of ghostly warning against 
Woman’s Rights, and I suggest to some unemployed 
sister that researches be made into the dim past con- 
cerning Paul’s antecedents. I’ll miss my Yankee guess 
if some fair maid didn’t coquette with l.im, thereby 
turning sour his " milk of human kindness ” against the 
whole poor sex. Heaven knows, if such be the case, he 
has had quantum sufiicil of revenge by this time, and the 
women of the nineteenth century should cease to suffer 
for their fair ancestor’s wrong-doing. But we will awai^ 
researches, Sarah Jane, and pray that but few " poor 
flies ” may be caught in that trap meanwhile. 

Then you wonder, my dear, at the distrust, trembling, 
and hesitation of so many of our sex, particularly the 
married ones, at the thought of joining our ranks. Why 
should you, Sarah Jane ? Are we not all stepping into 
the dark, with only our faith of coming out into abetter 
land, to guide us ? And as for these little matronly 
birdlings, sitting so snugly and safely in their warm- 
lined nests, who blames them lor hiding, frightened by 
our great flaming hand-bills of “ Rights ” calling for 
energy and action. Don’t you remember, Sarah Jane, 
when we were children, how we thought the great 
colored hand-bills some hand surreptitiously pasted on 
our garden fence did dreadfully mar its fair proportions ? 
But then, you know, a nice old man came by, and stopped 
to convince us that these hideous things might make 
some poor struggling fellow-creature’s fortune, by at- 
tracting passing attention. If we could not assist we 
could at least look kindly on these worthy efforts — the 
hand-bills — and even sacrifice our sense of the artistic 
by letting them remain on our fence. Can you apply 
this lesson of our childhood, Sarah Jane ? 

There are so many, alas of our sex who, wrapped by 
tender hands in the eider-down of existence, fail to ap- 
preciate the struggles of thousands for a little corner of 
shelter and warmth ! 

To be plain, my dear, what have the selfish, wealthy 
few to do with Woman’s Rights except, perhaps, a desire 
for intellectual thrones, and if deserved they will not 
fail to secure those in these days. No, we clamor for 
women who have no hand to provide life’s comforts, 
who strive from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof “ to make daily bread” for themselves and the 
helpless ones dependent upon them. We want our 
rights that we may redress our wrongp. Not that the 
reins may fall from the strong hands of the other sex, 
but that they may justly allow us our own teams to drive 
when the one-Bided driving of theirs is about to upset us 
in the dirt and mire of humanity’s tribulation. 

Shame on the unchi valric men who keep the “ lion’s 
share ” when women suffer I 

Shame on the heartless men who lead their trusting 
sisters adown gilded ways to perdition’s pit, and cry 
"bold? unwomanly l ” when their feeble moans come 
up for help 1 

Shame on the men w o watch idly the whole effor ts of 
brave women as they strive to lift their we* her, frailer 


sisterhood, and instead of rushing to the rescue with in- 
spiring cry, sneer scornfully at the good work 1 
Shame on them I not all men, Sarah Jane. There are 
those so true to humanity in its better part, that they 
leaven the whole huge lump of mankind. Therefore, I 
say, forgive, but cease not your endeavors to redress wo- 
man’s wrongs ; cease not to work for Woman’s Rights. 

M. Le Barden. 


LETTER FROM ARKANSAS. - 


Arka dkt.p ttta, Ark., March 6, 18C8. 

Susan B. Anthony — Dear Friend : With a sad heart 
but an approving conscience, I will give you some in- 
formation relative to the action of our Constitutional 
Convention on the franchise question. 

The new Constitution — a copy of which I send yon — 
makes no difference between men, on account of race or 
color, and contains other excellences ; but, alas! it fails 
to guarantee to woman her God-given and well-earned 
lights of civil and political equality. 

I made a motion to insert in the Constitution a section 
to read thus : " All citizens twenty-one years of age, who 
can read and write the English language, shall be eligible 
to the elective franchise, and be entitled to equal po- 
litical, and legal rights and privileges.” The motion was 
seconded, and I had the floor, but the House became so 
clamorous that the President could not restore order, 
and the meeting adjourned witb the understanding that 
I would occupy the floor next morning. But next 
mo rning , just as I was about to commence my speech, 
some of the members tried to " bully ” me out of the 
right to sneak on that question. I replied that I had 
been robbed, shot, and imprisoned for advocating the 
rights ol the slaves, and that I would then and there 
speak in favor of the rights of the women if I had to 
fight for the right 1 I then proceeded to present argu- 
ments of which I am not ashamed. I was met with ridi- 
cule, sarcasm, and insult. My ablest opponent, a law- 
yer, acknowledged in his roply that he could not meet 
my scientific argument. The motion was voted on to 
"the table.” 

My speech, with all the speeches made during the en- 
tire session of our Convention, with all the acts thereof, 
will soon be published, a copy of whioh I will send you 
as soon as it is ready. 

The democrats are my enemies because I assisted in 
emancipating the slaves. The republicans have now be- 
come my opponents, because I have made an effort to 
confer on the women their rights. And even the wo- 
men themselves fail to sympathize with me. 

Very respectfully, Miles L. Langley. 


LIBERTY ; NOT BONDS NOR BANDS. 

TO CHURCH MEMBERS ONLY. 

Many appeals have been made in regard to tight lac- 
ing, and yet there is but little reform. The only com ee 
left is to urge the abandonment of corsets as a Christian 
duty. It is a shame for intelligent and religious mo- 
thers to allow their daughters to persevere in thiB habit. 
Does any one dream of the consequences to follow this 
practice ? In the family and lecture room we are taught 
the sin of injuring our health. One of the first things 
we hear in the Sunday schools is about the poor heathen 
who are sacrificed. We almost shudder at the horrid 
recitals respecting the dovotion of these heathen wor- 
shippers. Yet, who ever says a word about the millions 
of beautiful and accomplished girls that are perpetually 
offered a living sacrifice to the goddess of fashion ? Who 
are the greatest sinners, the poor, uneducated ravages, or 
our women of the nineteenth century— a period marked 
by improvements in so many departments? Do mo- 
thers have any conception of tbe suffering caused by 
corsets ? From the mother the daughter derives her 
first, and they ought to be her best ideas. Is it consist- 
ent with the Chrfttian character to tenderly care for a 
girl until she is twelve years old, and then commence a 
systematic course of torture which in a few years unfits 
her for any useful occupation ? Mothers say they bring 
their girls up by the light of the gospel, yet they are 
without the moral courage to send them into society 
dressed in a manner suited to develop their best powers. 
Christ came to give liberty, not bonds. These refined 
women fancy they are modest ; their souls shrink at the 
thought of being " strong-minded 1 ” Yet they do not 
hesitate to weaken themselves, and leave their children 
to bear a portion of their punishment. Can a Christian 
mother conscientiously stand beside her dyfog gtirl, and 
say, "Thy viU beftweoQ earth w te 


daughter ts made in God's image, beautiful to behold, 
and not intended thus to he sacrificed. We are pointed 
exultingly to the old maids, and to the so-called strong- 
minded women, who are tired of fashionable slavery. 
Ib it right to use rum because ministers and deacons 
once encouraged it ? Is slavery right because infidels 
first discovered Its wrong ? Is it right for women to de- 
form themselves because the whole evangelical church 
by silence, approves ? Of course the mother asserts that 
her daughter was delicate from a child, and the daugh- 
ter insists that her corsets are loose. 

Ralpheus. 


LETTER FROM MONTREAL. 


March 3, 1868. 

Editors of The Revolution: 

In a lecture delivered at the Mechanic’s Hall, in this 
city, on last Friday evening, the Hon. Thomas Daroy 
McGee, while speaking of the " New Nation and the Old 
Empire,” expressed his opinion on Female Suffrage. 
The occasion, the sabjoot, the immense audience, the 
brilliaiit reputation of the orator who had just risen 
from a bed of sickness, all conspired to render the re. 
marks of the speaker of more than usual importance ; 
but he treated that portion of bis subject in a way which 
showed that he had never given any timo to its consider- 
ation. He merely used it to fill up a blank, to turn a 
pretty period, to excite thL laughter of his auditory by 
making a mock apology for a presum od ungallantry in 
not including the ladies in voting privileges, and dis- 
missed the question by saying " Christian civilization 
itself should perish before the women of a nation .can be 
called upon to exercise publicly the conflicting fran- 
chises of political power. Such is my own conviction, 
and I believe it^tobe that also of British America.” With 
the last sentence especially, I for one wish to assert my 
strong disapproval and I am sure Mr. McGee, if he takes 
the trouble to inquire, not only among his countrywo- 
men bat among his countrymen, will find that his 
statement is not so generally supported and hiB views so 
heartily concurred in. I n3ed not attempt to controvert 
the statements of Mr. McGee. The same objections have 
been frequently refuted by abler advocates and it is my 
intention only to furniBh an index of the state of Cana- 
dian feeling on this, the greatest question of the age, and 
which is so ably advocated in the pages of " The Revo- 
lution.” The Dominion Parliament meets on the 12th 
at Ottawa. I have an invitation to spend a short time 
there, when I will ascertain in a quiet way and will give 
you the opinions of the assembled wisdom on this ques- 
tion. C. D. B. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SUFFRAGE 


Much has been said and written upon the question 
whether enffrage is a natural right. 

The subject is by no means exhausted, and although 
I have very decided opinions concerning it, I do not 
propose to discuss them here. What qualities are ne- 
cessary to citizenship and what rights inhere in the 
citizen, irrespective of sex, are fundamental questions 
which should first be settled upon broad and com- 
prehensive principles deducted from a careful survey of 
the whole subject of government. 

However, waiving that branch of tbe argument for the 
present, I wish simply to state the faot that, whether 
it be an inherent or a legal right, the injustice to women 
under existing suffrage laws is the same. 

If suffrage is a natural right, how do sons inherit- that 
which daughters do not, or how can mothers transmit 
to their sons that which they themselves do not pos- 
sess? All children born In the South, of free fathers, 
did not inherit freedom, but followed the condition of 
the slave mother, and their coneaDguineal brothers could 
buy and sell them or tie them to the whipping-post The 
power which controlled such conditions was a species 
of the same tyranny which withholds from women the 
elective franchise — that of might over right If it be a 
legal and conditional right, so much the more shame to 
our law-makers, and so much greater the indignity put 
upon women, for they are told practically at every elec- 
tion that they are beneath the chiffonnier who rakes 
their garbage-boxes. The law on that day places the 
gibbering, degraded, and mayhap criminal outcast* of 
all nations on a level with our best men, and permits— 
nay, urges them to make laws and elect officers to gov- 
ern our refined and intellectual women. Matters not 
how heavy the pressure under which they reel to the 
polls. Pantaloons on that day are at a premium ; their 
importance for twelve consecutive hours towers heaven 
high over mental capacity, intellectual and ftdministra- 
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tive ability. Numbers, not knowledge, is the watchword. 

And to the fact that these men often — nay, almost in- 
variably, elect incompetent and dishonest persons of 
their own class to the offices within their gift, the an- 
nals of our municipal government bear ample witness. 
JEven the halls of Congress have been profaned by re- 
presentatives with whom no high-toned man or woman 
could be induced to associate. Gamblers and pugilists 
—men who openly defy the law, men who pander to the 
vilest instincts and the worst passions of the race — have 
been elected in preference to men and women of intel- 
lect, caltnre and integrity. What shall we say of the 
voters who elect John Morrissey and defeat Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Horace Greeley? But perhaps 
Horace Greeley deserved his defeat in consequence of 
his treachery to the theory of Impartial Suffrage. Wit- 
ness his epistolary platitudes and excuses for his action 
in regard to suffrage in the Constitutional Convention. 
He is one of those who “ palter with ns in a double 
sense ; that keep the word of promise to our ear, and 
break It to our hope.” 

In view of the character and social position ol the ma- 
jority of voters, it is insulting to say that women are un- 
fit to vote, and in view of the want of character and So- 
cial position of many of our municipal officers, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that they would be worse because of 
the extension of suffrage to woman. Under Existing 
conditions, the ballot-box is merely a means by which 
the public is plundered ; it is not possible 'that the 
stealings could be increased by the aid of the female 
vote. Thus far, we have been mainly dealing with our 
municipal officers, but the same remarks with some qual- 
ifications, might be extended to others. 

Is it not necessary for the preservation ol onr national 
reputation that the highest office in the gift ol the peo- 
ple should be filled by a man free from the crime ol 
drunkenness ? No drunkard could be elected by a ma- 
jority of women. 

How can any conscientious and philosophical woman, 
who has followed Andrew Johnson from his inaugural 
speech, delivered with the thickened tongue of inebria- 
tion, through his whole disgraceful administration, np 
to the culminating point of impeachment, fail to feel the 
oppressive unrest caused by a sense of unfulfilled duty ? 
And that duty ia to demand, as a right, access to the 
ballet, Sarah, 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


London, February 29, 1868. 

The political dulneas of the past week reminds “ old 
stagers “ here of the dreary period which rested upon 
all reform questions from 1848 to 1866. Perhaps I might 
more correctly eay since 1832, when middle-class suf- 
frage was made the ruling element, and aristocratic 
misrulers believed their power secure through its stu- 
pidity. But it is especially since 1848 that, in this coun- 
try, the genuine radical in politics and their industrial 
following engaged itself ohiefly upon questions affecting 
social and economical amelioration, such as co-opera- 
tion, the protective organization of labor and related 
themes. The heavy, dull shopkeeper, the haughty 
patrician, and the arrogant country gentleman, all alike 
found that, while they nodded, the English masses were 
at work paving their way by general and individual ad- 
vancement, to enter at no distant day intq possession of 
all the power that belongs to democracy. 

Perhaps one of the most significant evidences of this 
advance into power is the respect paid to and interest 
manifested in the movement of the Trades Unions, and 
the opinions expressed by their leaders. These great 
organizations have become a power in the land. They 
not only do much to shape affairs here, but are rapidly 
becoming affiliated with similar movements all over the 
continent. 

They number about 900,000 men, the very pick of the 
artizans. They control very many more than they in- 
clude within their membership. Their income, from 
the stited contributions of members, is said to be about 
five million dollars annually, while they are credited 
with a reserve fund of about thirty-five million dollars. 
A large proportion of these funds are used in benefici- 
ary wayB, and the other maintains the rights of the 
“Trades.” Strikes and “ rattening ”— with other out- 
rages like those at Sheffield, are incidents lingering 
among them from the past, when it was felony to belong 
to a union, and everything had to be done in secret. 

A notable evidence of progress, and of the power which 
these associations possess, was given on the 18th insL, 
when Mr. Gladstone, now the recognized leader of the 
English Liberal party, received in confidence and dis- 
cussed questions affecting their condition, with dele- 
gates representing a large number of the Trades So- 




cietiee. Mr. Gladstone had recently animadverted upon 
some of their practices, in a manner which they believed 
arose from a misunderstanding of the facts. Hence a 
correspondence and finally this conference. The report 
of it is exceedingly interesting, but space forbids 
further reference, except to glean from Mr Gladstone’s 
criticisms upon rules of the societies, which he believed 
to be ‘in restraint of trade,” the following reference to 
a practice against female labor : 

In stating objections, he said : “ Let me refer for a 
moment to the rules agaiost women, boys and men. There 
was a rule of which I had often heard in the porcelain 
business in the Potteries, which appears to be a very 
strong one, that a woman was not allowed to paint por- 
j celain with a rest lor her wrist. The practical result of 
that, I understand to be, that no women can do fine 
work in porcelain where that rule is observed. Of 
course, it may be said that the labor of women competes 
with that of men, that women can work cheaper than 
men, and that the men are thro? n out of employment, 
i My answer to that is, I cannot look upon \spmen as a 
class of beings alien and separate from the men.” No 
special deience of such practices was attempted, though 
a general reply was made that the trades opposed fe- 
male labor because commonly used to pnt down the 
prices paid to the men. The conference has had a good 
effect on the public. 

After all, the one great and grave question here is that 
of justice to Ireland: This is our Nemesis. We must 
meet it speedily or the struggling giant may in more 
ways than one, prove the Samson Agonistes to this pros- 
perous fabric. The rulers of England have bidden it 
from sight. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. It 
s now clear that it must be met. Let me state Borne of 
the proposed remedial measures. John Bright got 
laughed at a year ago for making a speech in Dublin, 
advocating his plan for creating a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland. This year he is complimented upon his 
moderation for making precisely the same proposals, 
so far as this particular part of his last great speech is 
concerned. 

John Stuart Mill was sneered at for using his influence 
with tories to get the sentenoe of death, then held over 
the heads of several captured Fenians, commuted, after 
(and this is where the sting of his offence laid concealed) 
taking part at a workingman’s meeting in 8t. James Hfdl 
and consulting with them upon this very question, 
eliciting an expression of opinion from them he care- 
fully treasured up for a work he must have had in his 
mind when we put the queries to the meeting. 

Again, when Earl Russell affirmed the Irish question 
to be one that the present government would have to 
deal with or leave office, he was but jeered at by his 
political opponents. 

The events of the week consist, first, in the letter the 
veteran nobleman has addressed to a confirmed place- 
man, Hon. Chichester Fortescue, giving his idea of what 
appears to him to be the only remedy for Fenianlsm. 
The two main things contained in this letter are the pub- 
lic announcement of his retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party, naming Mr. Gladstone in high, but 
not too high terms, as bis successor to that post. Earl 
Russell’s remedy can be stated much more briefly than 
he has written it. Simply it is : Redace the endowments 
of the Irish State Church to the proportion of the Pro- 
testant population who adhere to it ; then endow the 
priests and ministers of the Roman Catholic and Pres 
byterian faiths. This is really ail, but it will not suffice J 
neither is it a statesmanlike remedy, although his more 
radical son. Lord Amberly, in a speech delivered.yester- 
day to his constituency at Nottingham, endorses his 
father’s specific. It is a noticeable incident, if the tele* 
graphic summary is true, that the proposal of endowing 
any more churches was met by loud shouts of “ No, 
no.” In conjunction with other Bigns, this shows that 
the people of England are almost universally opposed — 
that is, the vast bulk — to any other method of supporting 
their religious worship than the right and simple one of 
voluntary effort. The population of Nottingham is 
typical of many another centre of Engjjish industry. 

L. J. H. 


AN INQUIRY. 


Editors of the" Revolution : " 

Can there not be an organization formed of responsi- 
ble persons for the purpose of creating an establishment 
similar to what Stuart’s or Lord & Taylor’s used to be, for 
the employment of girls and women ? A suitable person 
or persons placed at the bead, who would deal out hu- 
manity and 'kindness, as well as work to the employee ; 
where \tagea might be raised for the worker, while 
articles were reduced in price for the Customer? 


There should be men and women in New York, who 
have courage, energy, benevolence and means enough 
to so organize, even if they begin in a small way, in 
a hired building. Let them try it. It may, beside rais- 
ing the condition of women generally, after enlargement, 
be a very profitable investment. E. A. Campbell. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 

From the Sunday News. 

In Park Row there dwells one who might have been 
born a man, if she had only expressed such a desire, 
but she was above the weakness inherent in the sex, and 
like all the founders of great creeds, she “ chose to be a 

daisy if no, not that popular song, but she chose to 

be born a woman, a term which lexicographers define 
as “ a poor, weak creature, domineered over by that 
tyrant, man.” Such abnegation of self, on the very 
threshold of life, showed that our heroine was made 
from that stem stuff from which great reformers are 
manufactured up in the Granite State and other tough 
New England places. In her younger days she aban- 
doned dolls, and bent all the energies of her powerful 
mind on gaining a transcendant knowledge of metaphy- 
sics and the abstruse sciences. With ripening years, 
she had intense longings for an indefinite something, 
in fact she pined for fame. Her eagle eye surveyed the 
field of society, and with the precipitancy of genius, she 
saw with feelings of more than Italian emotion, that 
woman’s sphere was contracted, so she determined to 
swing round that circle on a much larger scale. And 
she did. She showed woman coaid do more i.hun wash 
clothes and wear them. She demonstrated to a gaping 
world that a woman could publish a live newspaper, 
and wield the pen, paste-pot, and scissors, especially the 
scissors, with any of the editors of either the Tribune or 
Herald. Her wild enthusiasm waged war in earnest, 
and this waning moon had scarce been born ere tbe 
press belched forth in thundering tones—*’ The Revo- 
lution ’’—price 10 cents. 

This lady is of middle age, and possesses a wiry, mus- 
cular physique, but not vulgarly so. ohe is quiet and 
animated in conversation, and speaks with a peculiar 
New England accent that is not unmusical. Soft gray 
eyes that tell of the midnight lamp and a life of study. 
Wearing spectaoles, she looks at one in a thoughtful man- 
ner’, and one the French call tres distingue. Of medium 
height, her gait is firm and full, taking long, rapid strides, 
and her features are somewhat angular and' have now 
but few traces of the 'plump rotundity of youth. From a 
well-formed waist a pair of scissors dangle in a musical 
rattle. Susan B. Anthony, though not what might be 
called a giddy, gashing girl, full of romance and moon- 
shine poetry, yet fa pleasing in appearance and in con- 
versation— ah I now we have the opportunity to be gal- 
lant — she is perfectly charming, and apart from her 
favorite theme, is as delightfully pleasant as it is possi- 
ble for a well-educated Ikdy to be. 

From the Frontier Index. 

“The Revolution. ’’—Not Thad. Stevens’s Revolution, 
but Mrs. E. Cady Stanton’s and Miss Susan B. Antho- 
ny’s and Parker Pillsbury’s “ Revolution,” reached our 
desk yesterday. It takes the lead of any sheet we have 
seen for “lol these many years.” The motto of “ Tiie 
Revolution ” fa, “ principle, not policy ; justice, not 
favors ; meu — their rights and nothing more ; women— 
their rights and nothing less.” Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony do give the radicals particular fits. They have 
been to Washington and looked into the smelleriferous 
skulduggery being played by the niggeropolists, and are 
bold in saying the country is in the grinning jaws of 
sharks and sea-serpents. Parker Pillsbury, one of the 
editors, once an ultra abolitionist, is stumping New 
Hampshire for the democracy. 

Hip I hip ! hip ! hurrah for the telling efforts of “ The 
Revolution.” God bless Ihe ladies ; may their noble, 
patriotic, honest influence bring onr poor distracted 
country back to peaoe and while prosperity, and crown 
their own adorable sex with all the rights, immunities, 
privileges and marked honors that earth can bestow 
upon merit, purity and shining Christianity. 

Ah ! my friend, you little understand the wo- 
men of “The Revolution,” if you suppose 
they permit their senior editor to go kite-flying 
through the country with ordinary politicians ! 
to come dowp from his serene heights into “ the 
muddy pool of politics ! ” No, no ; he has a pleas- 
ant sanctum, with pictures, sunshine, carpet, 
sofa, desk to stand by, and one to sit by ; a pleas- 
ant promenade from his sanctum to boarding- 
house through Broadway, where he can see 
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the people and beautiful things through the 
glass windows ; daily journals and periodicals to 
read, the opera, theatre, occasional dinners, 
pariies, a drive in Central Park — and what more 
does a Christian man want? Stumping New 
Hampshire! No, no ; we believe in editors stay- 
ing in their “appropriate sphere,” for which 
nature designed them. Messrs. Greeley, Phillips 
and Tilton are demoralizing the entire press by 
th 3 ir example, leaving their journals to pine for 
months in their absence, publishers, sub-edi- 
tors, sticks, type, devils and all knocked into 
pi, for the want of some wise and loving super- 
vision. Pray, do not put any of these new- 
fangled notfons into our editor’s head. He is 
contented and happy now ; do not change this 
good man into a monstrosity by giving him a 
desire for publicity. 

All the stumping he has done has been in 
“ The Revolution.” As our motto is principle, 
not policy, we do not care much for either 
party, based as they both are on caste and class. 
We say prosperity and peace for all God’s chil- 
dren, black and white, male and female. This 
is the lesson of the ages, taught in the wreck of 
all governments of inequality. Let us try the ex- 
periment on this continent of equal rights to 
all, for that is tho only safe mode of reconstruc- 
tion. Let us in .the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury build a genuine republic that will stand 
forever. 

From the Brooklyn Daily Times. 

The Woman of It “T Revolution” is sold by 

half a dozen girls dressed red and green caps and 
skirls, which costume is furnished by Madame Demo- 
rest at twenty-five dollars the suit. If the " Revolu- 
tionists ” are strong-minded, the ruling passion still 
prevails. They must have dress connected with some 
department of the paper. That’s the woman of it. 

That is the humanity of it ! It would be well 
for all the city journals to follow our example. 
Manifest some interest in the ragged, dirty, hall- 
starved boys who sell your papers daily. Have 
them washed, hair cut, well shod, gaily 
dressed, you will add to their self-respect, ornar 
ment our streets and increase the sale of your 
papers. We have heard enough of dirty streets, 
dirty boys, dirty curs, 44 the man of it ” every- 
where, and now comes “ The Revolution.” 

From the Waterloo (Canada) Chronicle. 

« The Revolution.” — Miss Susan B. Anthony of New 
York, has favored the Chronicle by sending us her new 
weekly paper, “ The Revolution.” a journal devoted to 
“ Woman’s Rights.” The editors are Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Parker PiUsbnry. It has besides its 
editors a host of talented contributors. The paper is 
well printed, and in every respect neat and creditably 
got up. Its motto is “ Principle, not Policy : Justice, 
not favors. Men, their RightB and nothing more ; Wo- 
men, their Rights and nothing less.” The subscription 
price, per annum, is two dollars. In addition to the 
advocacy of *• Woman’s Rights,” “ The Revolution ” 
meddles with a number of other questions, some of 
which are not likely to give. it much popularity outside 
of the states. We regret this, foe the question of giving 
the franchise to intelligent women has among its advo- 
cates some of the best minds of the present day, and 
should stand or fall on its own merits. Such men as 
John Stuart Mill, Bishop Simpson, H. W. Beecher, 
Theodore Tilton, Ben. Wade, and many others in Eng- 
land and America, are found amongst the open advo- 
cates of this reform. We ourselves firmly believe that, 
were women permitted to vote, a much better class of 
men would be elected to public offleos than is now the 
case. If the conductors of “ The Revolution ” would 
take a kindly suggestion and exclude from its columns 
the ravings of such characters as George Francis Train 
on the “ Irish Question ” we could more cheerfully wish 
it success. 

We thank our Canada friends for all kindly 
suggestions, but every paper, like every family, 
knows its own business better than anybody 
else possibly can. We might suggest to the 


Chronicle to shut out of its columns all quack 
advertisements, as we do ; but perhaps the 
Chronicle has a reason for their publication. 
We might advise the Chronicle to fill its columns 
with one subject, and not wander into reform, 
theology and politics but the Chronicle, having 
a variety of readers to please ; would, no doubt, 
say to us, we do not publish our paper to suit . 
the taste of one man, but many. “ The Revo- 
lution ” started for the express purpose of 
“ meddling ” with everything. It is our inten- 
tion to turn the State, the Church and the Home 
inside out, and let the people see the utter rot- 
teness of our political, religious and social life. 
Do not suppose, Mr. Chronicle that we are “ a 
Una,” “a Lily,” or “ a Sybil,” and that westart- 
ed a papeuto sentimentalize about love, moon- 
shine, and women. No such thing! We in- 
tend to talk about trade, commerce, finance, 
Ireland, Abyssinia, Bismarck, Napoleon, sci- 
ence, government, schools, children, cooking, 
bread and housekeeping. Believmg that the 
universe was not made for man alone, we shall 
take the liberty of looking at the land and sea 
and sky and all things that dwell thereon and 
therein, and describing what we see in 41 The 
Revolution.” 

From the New York Times. 

“ The Revolution ” is not only an able advocate of 
Universal Suffrage, but it is an enterprising newspaper 
also. Tfie last number says that “ there are plenty of 
ladies quite equal to the Victorias, Annes and Elizabeths 
of England, the Theresas of Austria and the Catharines 
of Russia.” We have not met this item of news in any 
other of our cotemporaries. 

It is not surprising, Times , that you should get 
a new idea every time you read 44 The Revolu- 
tion.” We shall tell you many things not 
dreamt of in the philosophy of your other co- 
temporaries, so be sure to read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest whatever you find in our journal. 
You are on the right track now, Mr. Times , in 
demanding suffrage for educated women, and 
we are interested in your advancement. 


WHIPPING A WIFE NO GROUND FOR 
DIVORCE 


An oysterman offered to bet with his custo- 
mer that he couldn’t swallow oysters faster than 
he opened them. So in Illinois, divorces, so far, 
do not exceed the number of marriages. But 
the courts have at last got a case where divorce 
may be denied, when the wife sues. Should the 
husband ever be the whipped one and apply for 
a bill, it is to be hoped the court will be more 
merciful. The following was the ruling in a 
recent important case : 

The law upon this point is not a subject of dispute. 
Undoubtedly there are some meo, and it is to be hoped 
there are very many, in whom the reverence for woman- 
hood is a sentiment so powerful that no insult or vio- 
lence coming from a woman stopping short of imminent 
danger to life or limb, could extort from them a blow. 
Certainly not if the offender is a wife and the mother 
of children. From afield of combat where a . woman 
is the opposing party there is no dishonor in retreat. 

But while we may censure a husband who allows him- 
self to be provoked by his wife to blows, the law of di- 
vorce is not administered upon these principles. 

The common law right of the husband to chastise the 
wife has been justly repudiated in all the American 
courts. Yet no court has dissolved the marriage tie, at 
the prayer of the wile, because of violence provoked by 
her own misconduct, even though this violence should 
proceed to blows. The security is m her own power. 
She has only to change, her conduct ; otfierwise the wile 
would have nothing to do but to misconduct herself, 
provoke ill treatment, and then complain. Still, even in 
cases where the wile has been at fault, the violence of the 
husband must not be out of all proportion to the provoca- 
tion ; and, if so, she wili be enticed to her decree, 
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BRITISH JUSTICE 

The infamous murderer of Gordon, in the 
Jamaica butcheries of harmless and helpless 
colored people two or three years ago, seems 
likely to escape punishment at tho hands of 
earthly tribunals. It seems the Jamaica Commit- 
tee, headed by John Stuart Mill, M.P., and Mr. 
Peter Taylor, M.P., have made another effort to 
prosecute Ex-Gov. Eyre for the murder of Mr. 
Gordon. Sir Thomas Henry, the magistrate; re- 
fused an order for his arrest, on the ground that 
Lieut. Brand and Col. Nelson had been before 
a Grand Jury which refused to find an indict- 
ment ; there was, therefore, do probability that 
another Grand Jury would indict an accessory 
to the same alleged offence. 

A more bloody outrage was never perpetrated 
by any civilized government than that in Ja- 
maica, unless by this same British nation itself^ 
whose history is fearfully splashed with h uma n 
gore through almost a thousand years. It might 
be hoped that a decent regard for the opinion 
of mankind would have induced it to make an 
example of this Gov. Eyre, whose deeds in Ja- 
maica were a sublimation of all ordinary crime 
and cruelty, and perpetrated on an inoffensive 
and helpless portion of the population. 


PROPHECT. 


One of the largest, ablest and best printed 
journals in the south, is the New Orleans 
Weekly Times. Few of the New York weeklies 
boast a fairer or more rubicund front Not 
quite so much can be said of its principles, al- 
though it would be a pity to see it republican 
after the present type of that party. But it 
does not, with “The Revolution,” advocate 
educated suffrage, irrespective of color or sex. 
Henoe our difference. 

But it has discovered and reported a prophet 
certainly of no m<5&n pretensions by the ac- 
counts of him, as below : 

During the winter of 1868 or 1869, Rev. Dr. Baldwin 
delivered a lecture in this city in which he predicted 
that the great battle oi Armageddon would begin some 
time during the year 1881 ; that its theatre would be the 
whole south, particularly the valley of the Mississippi, 
that it would last from three to four years, and fill the 
land with desolation. Certainly in this instance the 
things foretold by Dr. Baldwin came to pass pretty much 
in the manner he expected. With reference to what 
may be regarded as his last prophecy we have nothing 
to say. The reader must draw bis own inference from 
these facts and the anomalous condition of the country. 

The 44 last prophecy,” referred to above, is 
described in the Columbia Herald, which we 
copy also from the Times : 

Something near two years ago the late Rev. Dr. Bald- 
win preached at Mount Nebo church, in this county, and 
many of our readers will recollect the emphasis and con- 
fidence with which he predicted that there would break 
out in the year 1868 a war in the north between the po- 
litical parties oi that section ; that it would be very 
fierce and comparativel} short ; that the constitutional 
party would triumph, and the original constitution 
would be re-established and permanent peace restored 
to the country. In this war the South was to take no 
part. And it will not be forgotten with what solemn 
earnestness the preacher continued : “Brethren, there 
are many of you here who will be living to see these 
things come to pass. I shall not see the things that I 
have foretold. When yon see these things come to pass, 
you may recall to mind what I have this day said.” The 
speaker is dead, and it does seem as if the war is at 
hand. 

& SAD DILEMMA. 

The hearers perplexed 
’ Twixt the two to determine : 

«• Watch and pray,” says the text ; 

“ Go to sleep,” says the sermon. 
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TEE BALLOT. 


EXTRACT FROM A EEBMON BY O. »■ FROTHINGHAM. 

People talk- of the ballot, as if the little bit of paper on 
which is printed a name carried J*jth it a secret power 
to regenerate society. The ballot is an admirable inven- 
tion for giving convenient expression to the popular will. 
It enables men to say what they have to afry abont laws 
and government in a manner commendable equally for 
simplicity, cheapness, and expedition. But it is spoken 
of as having an import infinitely more serious than this. 
We can scarcely take up a paper or read a speech with- 
out ooming across the superstitions idea that the ballot 
is a charm, a talisman ; that Jdv bee towing it on people 
we them thoughtful, discreet, wise, virtuous, 

patriotic. Give the suffrage to the blacks, we are told, 
and the reign of order will at once begin, labor will be 
respectod, rights will be honored, justice will be secured 
anim osities will be quenched, the gulf between the races 
vfill be filled up. Give the sngrage to women, and in- 
temperance will be abolished, licentiousness will cease, 
wages will be readjusted, the laws that regulate labor will 
bealtered, trade will be purified of meanness, the pro- 
fessions will be elevated, criminal jurisprudence will be 
reformed in principle and in administration, pauperism 
will decrease, ©dotation will spread, domestic life will be 
reconstituted, and the era of peace and good will, will be 
inaugurated on the earth. Surely no superstition that in 
ages past has oppressed mankind i s more gross than this. 
Will all negroes be miraculously supplied with sound 
opinions on the instant the ballot is put into their hands ? 
Will all women at once become intelligent, refined, 
earnest, humane, just, charitable, the moment they have 
the opportunity to vote f Will jealousy be at an end, 
and vanity, and indolence, and passion ? Do spectacles 
bestow eyes ? The suffrage is a powerful weapon, an 
instrument of great potency, a tool of indispensable use; 
but just in proportion as it is placed more generally in 
the hands of men and women, and I would have it in 
the bands of all alike, just An that proportion should 
efforts be made to create the manhood of men and the 
womanhood of women, to bestow the intelligence, the 
skill, the oourage, the faithfulness that will make it the 
opportunity worth having. In the hands of the ignorant, 
the stupid, the lawless, the passionate, and the evil- 
minded, it is a weapon that may be turned against the 
heart of society ; it is a tool that may be used to pry up 
the foundations of the commonwealth. So far from 
believing that it possesses any virtue to educate, or 
dvilize mankind in and by itself, IJbelieve that its univer- 
sal bestowmant would let loose a flood of imbecility that 
nothing would enable qs to withstand. Yon give a box 
of tools to a mechanic, not a child. 

If the Reverend gentleman had had five boys, 
he would have known, that what they most prize 
of all Christmas presents is a box of tools, and 
that the mechanic is the product, the natural 
outgrowth of the boy with his box of tools. Boys 
learn to swim by going into water, they grow 
into mechanics by using tools in their own 
hands/ To be sure, they cut and hammer their 
fingers, chips fly in their eyes, logs of wood fall 
on their toes ; but in this way they learn self- 
protection and acquire mechanical skill. Just 
so with the ballot Ignorant negroes and wo- 
men, may not use it wisely, for learned men 
do not ; they may injure the cause they would 
serve by bad legislation, but they could not do 
worse than white men in the past have h>ne for 
them. Under the present regime, they have 
had noughts of person, property, or education, 
no control of their children or wages for their 
^ork ; one class has been made, the hewers of 


wood and drawers of water, the other house- 
hold drudges or toys. 

One thing is sure — they could not do worse 
for themselves than white men have done for 
them, nor get the country in a more hopeless 
condition than it is to-day. When Mr. Froth- 
ingham says that “universal suffrage would let 
loose a flood of imbecility,” does he mean to 
insinuate that women and negroeB, the only (Es-^ 
franchised classes we now have, monopolize 
all the “ imbecility ” in the world ? 

Seeing that the ballot is already in the hands 
of “the ignorant,” “ the stupid,” “ the lawless,” 
“the passionate,” “ the evil-minded, ” who have 
used it thus far to grind women and negroes to 
powder, might it not be a beneficial revelation to 
these classes to find that they no longer had a 
strata of society beneath their feet? What a 
lesson to tyrants, usurpers, and all lovers of 
caste to see the artificial chains of distinction 
struck from the limbs of the whole race, and 
all God’s children walking in freedom up and 
down the great highways of life, singing the 
anthem “all men are created equal.” One of 
the first good results of universal suffrage would 
be the lesson of humility and generosity thus 
taught the privileged order. We can hardly 
estimate the evils that result from the unnatural 
position in which a man finds himself, who 
imagines that he is ordained of heaven to rule 
his fellow man, to subordinate him body and 
soul to bis will and interests. 

There is not a human being on the footstool 
who can be trusted with absolute power over 
another, no matter how tender or sacred the re- 
lations. Parents abuse their children, teachers 
their pupils, masters their slaves, kings their 
subjects, priests their people. The experiment 
of the few ruling the many has been often tried, 
but always with the same calamitous results. 
Just in proportion as suffrage has been extended 
have virtue, education, independence and hap- 
piness been extended also. Contrast the con- 
dition of the poor man in this country, where 
all men have homesteads and a voice in the 
laws, with that in any other country in the 
world, and we see the power of the ballot. 

When men talk of the dangers of extending 
the ballot, they seem to overlook all past and 
present dangers — the fact that men of wealth 
and education always do and always will legis- 
late for their own individual interests and per- 
sonal aggrandizement, ever making the good of 
the many subservient to the ambition of the 
few, often robbing the mothers who bore them, 
and selling their own children for gold. 

When men talk of an educational qualifica- 
tion for voters, mey forget that rulers have no 
interest in the education of the masses until 
they are voters. The speediest way to educate 
the people is to give them the ballot, 'which is 
the key to schools and colleges, for rulers regard 
only those who have the power to make and un- 
make them. As soon as the Household Suf- 
frage bill passed the British Parliament, Lord 
Derby and Disraeli said, now we must have 
schools for these people, for our best interests 
require that they be enlightened on the subjects 
they are to control, with their votes. On the 
contrary, rulers have nothing- to fear from the 
ignorance, nor to hope from the knowledge, of 
those who have no voice in the legislation of 
the country ; hence the anomaly that the politi- 
cal status of educated women and ignorant 
slaves should have been precisely the same in 
our government. The Slave code and that for 
married women have the same features in many 
of the states to-day. To demand education be- 


fore enfranchisement is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Another desirable ' effect of the ballot is the- 
self-respect it brings to the enfranchised classes,, 
for any invidious distinctions dwarf and hu- 
miliate those who are ostracised. You cannot 
“ create the manhood of men or the woman- 
hood of women ” so long as you grant one class 
privileges the other is denied^ In conditions of 
artificial inequality, where one class is made 
overbearing and the other subservient, none of 
the cardinal virtues can be harmoniously de- 
veloped. 

Again the gentleman tells' us, “ Spectacles do 
not bestoweyes.” True, but they make the eyes 
we have available. The ballot may not make 
all women refined, earnest, humane, just, char- 
itable ; but it will enable those who have .these 
qualities to use them in humanizing our legis- 
lation. No one of common thought supposes 
that the extension, of the suffrage will bring the 
millennium the next day ; but when we recognize 
the divine idea of equality in politics, religion, 
and social life, we have taken the first step to- 
wards the reorganization of all our institutions 
on the unselfish principle, “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” “ The ballot, that little piece of 
paper with a printed name on it, is indeed a 
charm, a talisman ; it does carry with it a secret 
power to regenerate society. ” It enables Mr. 
Frothingham to utter bis thoughts freely in the 
pulpit and through the press. It makes the 
crouching Irishman upright and manly, a ruler in 
the new world. It gives the plantation slave free- 
dom and a place in the halls of legislation. It 
frees the people from gross superstitions by re- 
cognizing the right of individual judgment. It 
makes woman the peer of man, and in a true 
union of the sexes, vice, disease and crime 
will be banishecLfrom the earth. When we say 
that woman’s influence in legislation would 
purify and exalt our laws, we do not claim that 
woman is better than man, only that the sexes 
have a most elevating and civiliziiig power over 
each other. 

We cannot too highly estimate the pow- 
er of the ballot ; it is the mightie3t weapon 
yet placed in the hand of man for the uprooting 
of tyranny, oppression, superstition, the over- 
turning of thrones and altars, kings and 
popes, despotisms, monarchies and empires. 
The wildest dreams of fairy-land, under its po- 
tent sway, are already realized on this western 
continent It is not the material paper ballot, 
or the polling booth, but the divino idea of 
equality they symbolize, that creates the peculiar 
glory of our republican institutions. 

It is this idea that puts newspapers in the 
hands of ditch-diggers and mechanics, that gives 
our farmers deeds to the land they till, that 
dots our country with free schools and churches, 
that has made us a nation of readers,, thinkers, 
debaters and orators. It ends aristocracy in 
state and church, teaching universal suffrage 
and universal salvation ; that the few are not to 
rule on earth, or to monopolize the joys of 
Heaven. It is the spirit that makes all men 
one, and God their Father. 

We close our article by an appeal from Mr. 
Frothingham befogged in the mists of ’68 to Mr. 
Frothingham illumined as in the anti-slavery 
anniversary of ’66, when he said : 

We might educate the blacks. We might make the 
black people feel themselves respectable. We might se- 
cure to them the rights of property, personal rights and 
privileges, certain civil rights. But that is not enough. 
It is not enough under our American principles that a 
man should be safe in his’ life and person and should 
! have the privilege of amassing and holding property. 
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It ifl. not enough that he should be ablet o support his 
own schools and educate his family. In America, with- ' 
out the ballot, he is nothing but a pariah. I should be 
nothing without the ballot, because the ballot io America 
is the pivot, it is more than the pivot, it is the corner* 
Btone of a man’s life. A man is nothing in America un- 
less he is a voter. 

I say we must give the negro the ballot, not because it 
will be a good thing for him. The question is not with 
us one of expediency, of policy, but of absolute right. 

With us in America the right of suffrage is an absolute t 
not a relative right In Europe it is a relative right I 
do not say let a man hold a certain amount of property 
and then vote ; let a man know how to read and write 
and then vote ; I ao not say that the suffrage is fit for 
the man when the man is fit for the suffrage. Man is al- 
ways At for the suffrage. Jf he is not, the suffrage must 
make him so. The suffrage is an absolute right in 
America, because our principle is liberty. And my 
business is to assert the fundamental principle of our 
American institutions, and that principle is personal 
liberty. 

This theory of ours is no theory. We are not 
theorists. We stand upon a principle that is aemon- 
strated by the experience of mankind. All the battles of 
the world, under one cover or another, have been battles 
for this. All the blood of the martyrs has been shed 
for this. Every victory that has been gained, has been 
its victory. If there is any truth that stands demonstra- 
ted as a fact of God — a social fact, a faot of government, 
of religion, it is this principle of liberty, pure, simple, 
undeflled ; the emancipation of all human powers, in- 
tellectual and moral, lifting all men up to a new plane of 
existence. 

E. 0. 8. 


SENATOR YATES. 


Those of our citizens who attended the large 
meeting of the Sons of Temperance at the hall 
of the Good Samaritan Division, on Tuesday 
evening, speak in glowing terms of an im- 
promptu speech of Senator Yates on that occa- 
sion. They describe it as a speech of remarka- 
ble brilliancy and power, and say that it was re- 
ceived by the audience with demonstrations of 
unbounded applause. 

The Senator deserves the thanks of every 
true friend of Temperance for giving his voice 
on the right side of this question. If, through 
a diseased, morbid appetite, he is sometimes 
himself betrayed into intemperance, it is all the 
more noble and manly for him to preach the 
true doctrine even if he condemn his own prac- 
tice. Let us not be too severe with these erring 
men, for many a man who is sometimes betrayed 
into this weakness, may be as noble, generous 
; nd magnanimous as the best of us. 

But while we deeply sympathize with every 
man so organized that appetite rather than 
principle controls his actions, we do feel that 
none such should take part in the legislation 
of our country. In times like these we ask 
for SOBEB RULERS. E. C. S. 


BENJAMIN F. WADE 

I have known Mr. Wade for a long time, and have 
often seen him present on social occasions ; when other 
Senators were intoxicated, I never knew him to be so ; 
never heard of his being so ; never saw his natural 
hearty manner in any appreciable degree affected, and 
have rarely seen him join in the drinking. Whatever 
the country, alarmed at his radicalism, may apprehend 
from the prospect of Mr. Wade’s becoming President, it 
may at least dismiss the fear that we shall be again dis- 
graced by a sot in the White House. Mr. Wade’s early 
educational advantages were those of the pioneers. On 
these he has steadily built, through a long life of intel- 
lectual activity. There are few better read men in most 
walks of English literature in the Senate. Probably 
there are not three better historians. To this day he 
leaves the Bkimming of ibis immense newspaper mail to 
his wife ; and one climbing the two flights of stairs that 
lead from the floor of the W ashington House to the par. 
lor, is very likely to find the Senator deep in some DOW 


book, and the good, matronly woman by his side, inter- 
rupting him from time to time to read some extract from 
the papers of the evening, that concerns him to know. 
It Is a pleasant domestic picture ; and the American 
people will not be sorry to learn that it is from such 
a scene that their next President is to come . — Agate 
in the World. 

“The Revolution” believes in such men 
and women, in high places, who will reflect the 
glory of our institutions, and not imitate the 
sham and tinsel of the old world. Oh ! for a 
common sense, educated woman in the White 
House, who will neither wear gew-gaws, talk 
nonsense, nor coquette with them, who have in 
their keeping the interests of a nation, but by 
her high moral character exalt the tone of soci- 
ety at the Capitol. 


CLARA BARTON. 


We learn that Miss Clara Barton is travelling 
through the West, speaking nightly to crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences upon the “ Work 
and Incidents of Army Life. ” It will gratify her 
numerous friends in New York, and especially 
those who heard her recent address at the Cooper 
Institute, to know, that arrangements are 
being made to give her a reception at Steinway 
Hall, on Friday, April 3, where she will again 
speak on the same and kindred themes, for the 
benefit of disabled and needy veterans and the 
Widow’s and Orphan’s of those who laid down 
their lives in battle. Her acknowledged talent 
as a lecturer, the touching pathos with which 
she present? scenes from the field and hospital, 
blending her own personal history with that of 
the war, in many stirring episodes, together 
with her deep sympathy with and love for her 
work while in the army, as well as untiring zeal 
and devoted effort to preserve the name and 
record of our fallen heroes on every field, must 
secure for her a place in every soldier’s heart and 
a warm greeting from an appreciative public. 


VINN1E REAM. 


THE PERSONNEL OF SOME OF THE LADIES WHO AT- 
TEND THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 

* As a general statement, it may be said that the wife of 
almost every Congressman who is either transiently or 
permanently in Washington, came to-day to the trial. 
Several ladiep of the President’s household were present, 
and the mother of Speaker Colfax, Mrs. Matthews, was 
in a prominent seat Mrs. Ben. Butler had a good 
place, and also Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, wearing a fawn 
colored silk, dark velvet basque and bonnet, with etrus- 
can ear-drops and bugles of frosted gold, who sat be- 
side her sister. Miss Nettie Chase, a stouter young lady. 
Mrs. Sprague has the look of a French lady, being 
slight and dashing ; her sister has a staider look, like a 
Holland maiden. 

Mrs. Ben. Wade wore a black cloth sacque, two short 
side locks of brown hair, and a brown rose in her braid. 
She was provided with a comer place, immediately op- 
posite her husband, and next to the diplomats. 

Vinnie Ream, the little sculptress, wore a wave of flat 
riglets down her back, reaching below her waist. She 
is a dark-eyed, nervous, spiritnelle little girl, and bad 
admirers in numbers buzzing around her, of course. — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

We visited this young artist in her studio not 
long since. She is indeed, beautiful, a hand- 
some likeness of the pictures we see of Madame 
De Stael. She has the same large, lustrous 
black eyes, that show a rich grand nature. Her 
little studio in the capital is a charming retreat. 
It hpR one large window, shaded with the Amer- 
ican flag, a fire place, with a bright wood fire, a 
music-box ever playing sweet strains, doves, 
gold fish, canary birds, books, busts, pictures 
aqd flowers, and a galaxy of the great men of 


our day, some in clay, some in flesh and blood. 
Such are the varied and inspiring surroundings 
in which the pretty artist pm sues her divine 
art. We found her at work on the statue of Mr. 
Lincoln, which promises to be a success. She 
is a £irl of great genius, and for the glory of 
her sex she should devote herself conscien- 
tiously to her work. We advised her in the pre- 
sence of several admiring gentlemen, to close' 
her doors to all live men and let her love ele- 
ment go wholly into her art One of them 
laughingly demurred on the spot He said he 
felt like taking his cane and levelling all those 
artistic gods to the earth. There is nothing, 
said he, “that so piques a man as to find a hand- 
some woman occupied with her own thoughts.” 
And there is nothing, we replied, that so Boon 
ensures his contempt, as to be wholly occupied 
with thoughts of him. 


WHO SHALL POP THE QUESTION. 


From the New York Times. 

Mbs. E. Oakes Smith persists in maintaining that it is 
“ right, proper and delicate ” for a woman to select her • 
own husband and “ propose ” to the man thus selected 
instead oi waiting for him to propose to her. We pre- 
same she is quite right in all this ; but our opinion, as 
well as that of the world at large, is of very little conse- 
quence. What will the man thuB “ selected ” t hink of it? 
That’s the question— Which men in general would rather 
“pop ” than have popped at them. Out of regard for 
those of her sex less favorab’y situated than herself- 
Mrs, E. O. 8. ought to take this view of the case into con, 
sideration. 

From the awkward, stammering way in which 
man generally “ pops the question,” we had 
often thought it would be a great relief to him 
if woman would assume the professorship of 
that department of the science of social life. It 
is presumed that “ the man. selected” would 
ponder the responsibility of such a step with 
more wisdom and common sense than woman 
now does in her helpless, dependent condition. 
At all events, when woman ha&ihe ballot, which 
is the key to wealth, education, independence 
and power, she will undoubtedly make her 
own selection of rulers not only for the state 
but the home. So get ready, gentlemen, “to be 
selected ” in the good time coming. 


MRS. C. I. H. NICHOLS OF KANSAS. 


The following letter, cut from the Wyandotte 
Gazette, is from Mrs. Nichols, one of the noble 
pioneers in Kansas, who tried in the first Con- 
stitutional Convention of that state to have the 
words “ white male” stricken out, -that all its 
citizens might stand equal before the law. A 
gentleman in Kansas told us that Mrs. Nichols 
knew more about the laws’ than any man in the 
state. She is an able writer and speaker, a 
skilful farmer, and hates taxation without re- 
presentation. 

Dkab Gazette : As you have told your readers where 
I am and what I am doing, it may be in order for me to 
add, that though my little farm ia just the size of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s, it will take years of well- 
applied cultivation at a heavy expense to approximate 
the returns of my Rev. Brother’s. I wonder if his taxes 
are in proportion as mine are out of proportion— to in- 
come ? Does he ever over-pay through the carelessness 
or in competency of the tax oflicials ? If he finds them 
in the wrong in their “ fundamental ” arithmetic, I 
wonder ii they own up and refuse to rectify, and if ho 
takes that as a finality, being a believer in “ total de- 
pravity ?” 

Here now I have the frank admissions of the County 
Clerk, Mr. Keplinger, and the Treasurer, Mr. Funk, that 
I have paid $1,100 over and above my legal tax, yet each 
charges upon the other, and denies that it is his fault or 
his business to refund. When formers generally con*- 
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plain that they find it difficult to meet expenses and pay 
their taxes, win a woman who mnet hire her work done 
at men’s prices, and earn at woman’s prices, find it easy 
to pay extra taxes ? If I had been enfranchised last fall 
I would havo said nothing of this to your readers, their 
constituent *— but I— no matter now. I have a wealthy 
lady friend in Pennsylvania, a farmer. She had em- 
ployment for sixteen Irishmen election week and — they 
all voted her ticket. Kansas w-°men make a note of this, 
and Kansas men too, for it are not enfranchised we 
will be plowing, with your teams, furrows in the poli- 
tical circle to suit our interests. With our small means, 
we can’t afford to “ bum the candle at both ends.” How 
many votes can be bought for $1,100. 

But to ohange the scene, not the theme, do. your read- 
ers know what the new lights of the legislature are pro- 
posing ? Assuming that tie defeat of the amendments 
submitted last fall was a verdict of the voters against 
the civil rights of women and negroes, they are pressing 
repeals and amendments trenching on the rights we 
now have. It is what I have expeeted from our organi- 
zation as a state, as characteristic of class legislation, 
the world over. Having been absent from the state 
during 1863, 1854 and 1865, 1 have only recently been 
made aware that Kansas is no exception. The laws en- 
acted by our first legislature were more favorable to 
women than existing statutes. Though inhere may have 
been an occasional step in advance, where general inter- 
ests carried women’s Interests with them — as the tem- 
perance law of last session — each year has taken some- 
thing from ns, by construction ol courts, or amend- 
ments of laws. 

Originally, widows were exempted from taxes on $500 
worth of property. That was early repealed. The widow 
was entitled to one-half her husband’s estate (the es- 
tate accumulated by their common savings and earn- 
ings). For the half, one-third has been substituted, 
provided that the widow do not elect in a certain time, 
to take her dowry under the first law. And how many 
women know there is such a choice or change in the 
law? These class legislators are mice eating out the 
heaft of the cheese— the rind may ior a time hide the 
mischief! 

Now they are proposing to nullify the woman's voice 
in the Uquor traffic, by substituting electors for citizens 
in the bill proposed. They also piopose to submit to 
the “ people” an amendment to the Constitution, limit- 
ing the homestead exemption to $1,006, $2,000 or much 
less than the existing law covers. The only hope of 
woman against this movement, lies in the fact that men 
are equally interested. The personal property holders* 
as a class, will vote to stint us in our homes, whenever 
the question is submitted. But as I am “ within speak- 
ing distance,” I hadbetter speak often, than long. 

o. L H. N. 


WOMEN AS MINISTERS. 


“ The Revolution ” has on several occasions 
referred to the cordial bearing of the press to- 
wards the whole question of woman’s elevation 
and enfranchisement. The following is taken 
from the Boston Christian Register , a Unitarian 
journal of wide circulation and influence. ' The 
“Essex county (Mass.) Resolutions ” alluded to, 
were passed at a ministers’ convention recently 
held in that county, congratulatory of wo- 
man’s accession to the pulpit : 

Woman is yet destined to exert a more public influ- 
ence in the religious culture and regeneration oi hu- 
manity. Her elevation to equal rights aDd privileges 
with man, though not distinctly enunciated in the priml- 
tivejgoepel, is beginning to be discerned as a truth con- 
tained in the comprehensive idea ol Christianity. . . . 
Now, we have little sympathy with a dollish sentiment- 
alism on the part of women which sneers at the mascu- 
linity of all such aspirations, and with a timid adher- 
ence to the domesticities of life, when woman really pos- 
sesses the intellectual ability and moral courage to 
acquit herself In public spheres with dignity and suc- 
cess. And just as little do we sympathize with the dis- 
position to deny opportunities for preparation to those 
women who aspire to positions which man has hitherto 
claimed as exclusively his own. . . . We therelore 
welcome the Essex County resolutions. . . . That 
woman is equal to the pulpit is evident from the favor 
which her public ministrations have already received. 
We believe, however, that it remains to be tested 
whether she shall find the pulpit congenial to her tastes. 
We have no fear of a revolution hi -the delicate charac- 


teristics of woman’s nature by education and advance- 
ment to positions now occupied by man. By her sad- 
den elevation to higher privileges and more public du- 
ties, our race has thus far lost nothing in numbers and 
vigor, our country nothing in order and well-being, our 
homes nothing of domestic beauty and sanctity. Wo- 
man will always prefer to work in the less conspicuous 
offices of the Christian ministry. She will never lose 
her femininity. But whenever and wherever she Rhall ex- 
hibit such qualifications as shall not only render her 
ministrations acceptable but create a demand tor them, 
we shall welcome her to the pulpit And to this end we 
hope that the obstacles of prejudice and regulations will 
be removed, so that she may freely enjoy the educational 
privileges of our theological schools. The ordination of 
Mrs. Hansford is but the beginning of a new movement 
the end of which will be the opening of the pulpit doors 
to female preaohers. 


matter comprising the wheel, revolves, or may 
revolve. 

3. Each particle of matter composing the 
moving wheel, passes around the centre of said 
wheel twice, hence, passes around its axis 
twice. 

These self-evident facts sum up as follows : 
The mass of the moving wheel rolls through a 
distance equal to just twice its circumference, 
and in doing so, it necessarily revolves twice on 
its axis. Do the “ one ” Revolution editors 
comprehend ? If not, they may demonstrate it 
by playing wheels with a couple of pennies and 
should this fail, marbles and a multiplication 
table will be their next resort. 

Tenafly, N. J. a. 


WOMAN AS RECONSTRUCTOR. 


A woman in Texas, writing to Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, for a supply of books, adds to 
her order this : 

I am a real, live, down- East Yankee, from Maine, edu 
cated at Newburyport, and Union to the “back bone,” 
to be classically emphatic. My eyes have not been 
blessed with V sight of the dear old flag for seven weary 
years. Why, I took a good, hearty cry at the memories 
your question called up— a woman’s safety valve, you 
know. Please, Messrs. Lee & Shepard, go to the top of 
j our building with all your office men, and ring out 
three times three cheers for the flag of our Union (I 
knew it would triumph) for me, and may good angels 
guard it, and God bless and prosper those who do it rev- 
erence. 

“ Union Woman ? ” Why I am trying to educate these 
southern children as nearly like our New England chil- 
dren as I possibly can. I am laboring to make them re- 
spect the dignity of labor, to make them love intelli- 
gence, and to make them acquire it. I denied myself of 
home and friends all through the war, and in a quiet 
way I tried to do my duty. Now the war is over, and I 
am too poor to go home. Sometimes I think I would so 
love to lie down to my last sleep in some quiet nook of 
New England, where the soil had never been stained 
with blood, and where “ Our Flag ” would float protept- 
ingly over my grave : for though I have never handled 
a gun or a sword, yet I have for many years felt that the 
influence of a teacher for her country might be incalcu- 
lable. 

I have written to the Principal of tho Girls’ High 
School, Boston, asking him to interest his girls in us. I 
have energy enough for three or four women, but am 
laboring under every disadvantage that can result from 
the state into whioh we have been plunged. Please ask 
some of your friends to send us a useful book, and write, 
to me when you send the books. Who is “Oliver 
Optic?” 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE * 


ONE REVOLUTION, OB TWO ? 

*.* How many Revolutions on its axis will a 
moveable whee 1 make in lolling once aronnd a 
fixed wheel of the same diameter ? ” The Scien- 
tific American and the Sun answer “ one.” 

Editors of the Revolution: However people 
may difler on the subject of “ Woman’s Rights,” 
“ Woman’s Wrongs,’ “ Female Suffrage,” 
“Negro Suffrage,” and the “ Sanity of George 
Francis Train,” they all agree that “ The Re- 
volution ” has a surplus capital of brains which 
it is dispensing with a liberal hand to its poor, 
weak, erring brothers of the press. The answer 
to the above question as given by the Scientific 
(?) American and the Sun , is indicative of ex- 
treme poverty ; and as these philosophers are 
believed to be honest, deserving objects of char- 
ity, allow me to call your special attention to 
their relief, thus : 

1. The mass of matter composing the moving 
wheel rolls through a space just equal to twice 
its circumference. 

2. The axis of a wheel is an imaginary line 
through its centre ground which the mass pf 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


New hopes are awakened by the recent 
changes in the British government in behalf of 
Ireland. The intelligent correspondent of the 
New York Times puts so much incidental infor- 
mation on the general question into his letter of 
the 29th ultimo, that we give the following ex- 
tract to readers of “ The Revolution : ” 

On Thursday night Mr. Disraeli will be able to an- 
nounce to the House th^ completion of the Cabinet, and 
his plan for the settlement of the Irish question— or the 
two points which are considered of most importance, 
the church and the land. They are dangerous questions 
both. The proposal . to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church In Ireland will enrage Protestantism and Orange- 
ism ip England and Ireland. Indignation meetings are 
being held over the north of Ireland now to protest 
against it. On the other hand, the disendowmqut of the 
Irish establishment will provoke a wide and deep indig- 
nation. The Reform League, which does not much care 
for churches or endowments, goes for demolition pure 
and simplcTand cannot bring itself to consent to the 
compensation of those who must suffer. In the land 
question there is also involved tbe question of compen- 
sation. Absolute confiscation is not contemplated at 
present, I think, by any of those who loolflor a peaceful 
solution. This land difficulty is not easily understood 
in a country like America, where great landlords and 
tenant fanners are almost unknown. Take the case of a 
single Irish estate, owned by an English peer who visits 
it o.ioe a ye^r, and is received with illuminations and 
bonfires. He draws from it say £10,000 a year, which he 
spends in England or on the continent. The estate is 
managed by an agent, wbo has a handsome establish- 
ment and £1,000 a year, while the real work is done by a 
sub-agent, or bailiffs. No tenant has a lease, and the 
first condition of a peaceful possession is the regular 
payment of a good rent ; the second, even more strin- 
gent, is that he votes at every election as his landlord’s 
agent directs. If bad harvests or other misfortunes make 
lenity desirable, he must keep on the right side of the 
sub-agent, who alone can help him, and to that gentle- 
man go the finest horses, the fattest sheep, and some- 
times higher bribes and less defensible perquisites. 
What must be the moral effect of such a system ? But 
on rack rent estates, where every tenant is compelled to 
make everything seem at the worst, to hide every sign 
of prosperity, too keep his house in ruins, and his chil- 
dren in rags, for tear that more rent will be demanded, 
it is far worse. The whole country groans under a sys - 
tern, where despotism breeds hypocricy, where no 
man’s soul or body is his own, where downright qhattel 
slavery would, but for tbs name, be a more desirable 
condition. One tyrant, who had such a control over his 
people, who could turn them out of their dwellings and 
banish them from the country at his pleasure, might be 
evaded ; but here are thousands of such, with their 
agents, from whom none can escape. And, according to 
English law, the land is their property, and they can do 
as they like with their own. This is one branch of the 
Irish difficulty. 

Mr. Bright’s plan for changing the land system of Ire- 
land, which is substantially that ^pf Mr. Mill, involves 
some grave difficulties, which are pointed out in the 
Irish newspapers. To begin with, the rental of Ireland, 
the amount now paid by the people for the privilege uf 
cultivating the land and getting a too scanty living, is 
£12,000,000— $60,000,000 a year. For the Government to 
buy this at twenty-five years’ purchase would require 
three hundred millions, or $1,500, 000,000, If a Minister 
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could be found to propose such a national burden as 
this, or a Parliament to votf it, the Irish people would 
for thirty-five years become tenants of the government 
at a higher rent than they how pay the landlords. It is 
a proposition for the government to buy the land of the 
1 andlords, and the people to buy it of the government, 
and pay for it by instalments ; but it is a large question, 
and one which would throw a heavy burden upon the 
present generation for the benefit of generations to 
come. But Mr. Disraeli is believed to have a genius for 
finance, as well has high politics, and he may be able to 
find a way out of the difficulty. To confiscate a whole 
country three times over, and wind up at last with a 
government purchase, is a queer sort of settlement, but 
% it may be cheaper than revolution. 

While on the subject of Ireland we will add 
two or three excerpts ffom the long debates in 
Parliament, on Monday evening, the 16th insti, 
as reported by Atlantic cable. Mr. Maguire, 
the member ‘from Cork, had proposed a resolu- 
tion for the relief of that unfortunate country: 

Mr . Gregory, member ior Galway, rose in support of 
Mr. Maguire’s resolutions, and denounced the long-con- 
tinued English miBgovernment of Ireland. Of this there 
seemed to be no end, for now, when the Irish people 
ashed for reform in that land, in the church and in the 
educational systems, the ministers evaded their de- 
mands and offered them other changes which they did 
not want. 

Mr. Gladstone then took the floor, and, for the first 
time Jn thin debate, gave bis views on the questions at 
issue. He said Irish tenants were wanting in enterprise, 
and should be encouraged by every possible means in 
making improvements on their farms. As to the Church 
establishment, it was the duty of the ministers of the 
crown to mark out and submit a definite plan for the 
treatment of that subject ; and meanwhile the Parlia- 
ment should lose no time in declaring itself In favor of 
religious equality in Ireland. He entertained hopes 
that the ministry iully realized the gravity of the crisis. 
It was vain to rely upon this as a cure lor the evil ; seven 
hundred years had thus been wasted. The Irish in- 
habitants ot Canada and Australia were contented ; and 
'• the great reason for this content was that they possessed 
the fruits of their own labor and enjoyed civil and reli- 
gious equality. But in Ireland the discontent was wide 
and deep. The alleged material prosperity of Ireland 
was a proof of this, for notwithstanding the improving 
condition of the country, as described by some ol the 
gentlemen who bad preceded him, no one seemed sur- 
prised that the people of Ireland should complain at the 
same time of their misery. The crisis was a grave one, 
not only on account of the rapid depopulation of the 
island by emigration, hut on account of the condition of 
those who remained in the country. It was the impera- 
tive duty of the government to give this question their 
‘early and earnest attention. 

Mr. Disraeli, the new Premier, followed Mr. Gladstone. 
He commenced by saying he had reason to deplore his 
fate in attaining to office when a crisis of seven hundred 
years’ standing had to he settled — a supernatural emer- 
gency ! Even the ministry which preceded that of Lord 
Derby had neglected these wrongs of ages. He then 
went on to combat the arguments of Mr. Gladstone 
against five ont of the six measures embraced in the 
government plan for the relief of Irish grievances. He 
denied that the action of the Fenian organization con- 
trolled events or affected the plans of the ministry ; 
Fenian outrages should prompt no measure and hasten 
no policy. The members of the House, he hoped, were 
not alarmed by the speeches of men who, when in power, did 
nothing but make speeches, some for Ireland and some for 
the Irish church. He admitted that the state of the Irish 
church establishment was unsatisfactory. But why 
should they unsettle a system which had been in opera- 
tion for throe hundred years, under the influence of a 
panic ? He declared that, if pressed to an issue on this 
question, the government would feel justified in making 
an appeal to the country. There had already been too 
many measures of violence, too much confiscation of 
property in Ireland. No measure could be called con- 
ciliatory which outraged the rights of a million and a 
half of men. 

Mr. Disraeli concluded by assuring the House that the 
ministry were disposed to consider all the questions 
which had arisen in regard to Ireland, and all they asked 
for was time. 

Mr. Maguire’s resolutions were then withdrawn, and 
the debate ended. 

And so end for the present the hopes of the 
Irish people. Even the new Prime Minister 
has tamed them the cold shoulder, taunting 


their friends, however justly,, in the bitterest 
^manner. 

’ But, after all, there are many in this country 
and in Great Britain who still hold faith and 
hope towards Mr. Disraeli. The New York 
Herald thinks that no church or aristocratic in- 
fluence, no party ties, will prevent the Jew Pre- 
mier from inaugurating sweeping and daring 
reforms if those are loudly demanded and found 
to be compatible with his opportunities. Dis- 
raeli at heart is far more a friend of the people 
than of the dominant chtlrch or the aristocracy. 
Though the leader of the tory gentry of Eng- 
land, he is yet the one tory minister in “ De- 
brett’s House of Commons ” who refuses a coat 
of arms. The man who has spoken of the sons of 
the Crusader* as * ‘ muddy-blooded barbarians ” 
by the side of the sons of Levi, who has told 
them the Jews survived the Pharaohs and might 
survive even.“tb^t excellent institution, par- 
liamentary government who has asked, with 
an audacity which almost reaches the sublime, 
“ why, since one half Europe worships a Jew 
and the other half a Jewess, the worshippers 
are to be accounted nobler than the worship- 
ped ” — 3uch a man is not ashamed of his line- 
age ; but it is a lineage inured to sorrow and 
worked into sympathy with suffering. Although, 
therefore, Disraeli has with characteristic and 
praiseworthy boldness refused to allow himself 
to be coerced into precipitate action on great 
and difficult questions in a truly critical emer- 
gency, we have yet to be taught to believe that 
he will fail the people in their hour of need. 
He has stamped his impress on one class of re- 
forms. For greater reforms than even these 
the democracy of the three kingdoms may yet 
have cause to thank him. 


A SERENADE. 


GEOEGE FEAN CIS TRAIN PEE ACHES L 8EBM0N TO 
THE BOYS— HE REBUKES THE PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES. 

At Ard Managh Mr. Train was tendered a 
public dinner by J. Francis Maguire, M. P., 
ibat was graced by a large attendance of mag- 
istrates, priests of the Catholic church, &nd 
others. While at the table he was greeted from 
the outside by a serenade from the band of a 
boys’ regiment. He himself describes what 
followed thus : 

Dinner. Lo I a serenade ; the voiceB of a regiment ot 
boys ; “ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the hoys are marching,” 
“My own fair land ; ” “ Our Nordland songs ; ” “ My 
country.” “ Speak to them,” said the clergy. “ But it 
is Sunday,” I answered. “Never mind,” said the 
priests, “preach them a sermon, and accord with those 
wild and honest cheers that only boys know how to 
give.” I spoke : 

Young Ireland— boys, the future Presidents and 
statesmen of the Irish Republic (deafening cheers)— 
American hoys are with you, hoys of Ireland, in your 
aspirations for liberty an^ law. (Cheers.) This is not 
the day nor the hour for speeches ; but the Holy Fathers 
beside and around me tell me to preaoh a sermon, and to 
rebuke them for having wine on their table and passing 
round their golden snuff-box. (laughter) I will com- 
ply and preach a sermon through you to the boys of Ire- 
land. (Cheers.) Don’t drink. Don’t smoke. Don’t 
chew. Don’t take snuff. (Laughter from Maguire and 
the clergy.) Don’t swear. Don’t gaihble. Don’t lie. 
Don’t steal. Don’t cheat. Don’t ’deceive tne girls that 
love you. (Loud cheers and laughter. ) Don’t he afraid 
of man or police. (Cheers.) Be self-reliant. Be just 
and fear not. Be generous when you are rich. (Good.) 
Be kind and true to your friends. Think not of your- 
selves. (Cheers.) Strikeout. Step out of the ranks for 
promotion — Lie utenan t — -Captain — Colonel— G € neral — 
Marshal. Look at Grant in America on the top of the 
ladder, even without much brains. But take heed lest 
ye felL (Cheers.) Fire above the mark you intend to 
hit. Conoeatrate. Remember a trip-hammer in snow- 


flakes of iron on a ten-acre lot h*a no force, hut, consoli- 
dated in one mass, it comes down with fearful force upon 
a pile. (Loud cheers.) Study hard. Application is suc- 
cess. Success is work. Stick to your aim. The bull- 
dog never lets go. \ (Cheers.) Face your enemy. Never 
run. Learn to spar, to fence, to swim, to Wrestle, and 
fire a rifle. (Loud cheers.) Look at the American Re- 
public for Irish nationality (loud cheers), and not to 
breaking the law by. shooting policemen in Cork. (Sen- 
sation.) Go away from home if you wish to get on la 
life. Strike for America hut don’t remain in the great cit- 
ies (cheers) ; go West— Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado— and 
pul money in your purse. (Cheers.) Be true to your- 
selves. Never borrow, never lend. Don’t depend on 
your friends. Keep ont of debt Remember acorns 
grow to oaks. Drops make the oceans, and grain by 
grain the coral insect makes the island oasis. (Loud 
cheers.) Get up early and go to bed early. Eat meat 
once a day . Sleep with windows open. Nothing like 
bread and milk diet (Laughter.) Set these noble Mem- 
bers of Parliament and distinguished, noble Cntholic 
pneste the example of temperance and sobriety. (Loud 
laughter from the ladies and the clergy at the windows 
and in the doorway.) 

Mr. Lawrence— They are all Father Mathew men. 

Mr. Train— Yes, hut Mathew in this case is that Levi 
of the Bible who Bat in the receipt of the customs, and 
are shining lights of that disciple’s chief who turned 
his water into wine. (Applause.) 

Boys, you represent Young Ireland. Your large eyes 
indicate language ; the distance between them shows 
breadth of thought. The expanse of forehead shows 
great intelligence. Hence, ponder and inwardly digest 
my words. Take my mott# for your own— Time, Faith, 
Energy. (Cheers.) The three P. P. P.s — patience, per- 
severance, and pluck* (Loud cheers.) Finally, love 
truth ; love virtue. Love Ireland. (Cheers.) Love 
America — (exciting cheers) — and be happy I Good night, 
and may God bless you and Ireland, as the boy Allen 
said just as the last wave with him was breaking on the 
shores of eternity. (Loud and tumultuous cheering.) 


WHOSE IS THE FAULT? 


A writes to the New York Tribune thinks 
many city men now distressed with high rents, 
heavy taxes, and cost of town life, would flee 
out to the country but for their wives and 
daughters. He asks and answers thus : 

Why do not these oppressed peoplejieek the country, 
within the circuit of “one hour from the City Hall? ” 
Because their wives and daughters object ! Nearly all men 
in moderate circumstances are aware of the comfort and 
economy of suburban life, and are very willing to take 
advantage of them ; but the “ American Cockney wo- 
man ” cannot forego the excitement of Broadway, shop- 
ping, ice-cream saloons, boarding-house tittle-tattle, dis- 
play ol cheap finery, theaters, and weak aping of “ fash- 
ion ” unattainable to the impecuniouB. 

But some may re-echo the oft-heard statement that 
“ it costs as much to live in the country as in the city.” 
Lot me give the lie to this by the case of a neighbor. He 
is a bookkeeper in the city, with a wife and four children. 
His salary is $2,100 per annum. He bought last year, 
opposite me oh Staten Island, a lot of ground 60x100, for 
$200 ; his house, 29x35, cost $2,400 ; fence, cow-house 
and henery, $260 ; garden, fruit-trees, berries, ever- 
greens, etc., about $15C— a total of $3,000. He borrowed 
$2,000 on mortgage, of a trust company, on the place ; 
the interest is $140 ; all taxes, $30 ; ferry (40 minutes) 
to the oity daily, for year, $60 — total rent, $230. Now he 
paid in New York, for a much inferior house, $900 a year, 
in Thirty-eighth street He therefore devotes $600 a 
year (the difference) to payment of the mortgage ; and 
in about two years more he will have his place clear, to 
leave to his family as a home should he die, instead of 
having the misery of leaving them homeless to keep a 
boarding-house or take in washing. His groceries, coal, 
etc., are the same price as in town ; his marketing he 
does twice a week at Washington Market, at one-third to 
one-half the rates at up-town markets. He has iresh 
eggs, good vegetables, pure milk and cream, and butter, 
and will have, in two years, more fruit than yon and 
Solm Robinson can carry. He has thechoice of four 
churches, gas if he wants it, pure air, beautiful walks, 
lovely drives, fishing and swimming and boating, if he 
has an occasional holiday. 

His children have lost their palor, and his wife the 
old love of the tawdry vanities of “second-rate gen- 
tility.” Will you not urge your women readers to think 
ot the responsibilities they assume in objecting to coun- 
try life? Respectfully, R. 

Bard Ave., Brighton, 8, L, March 10, 18W. 
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SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Appeal for Impartial Suffrage. By a Law- 
yer of Illinois. In “The Revolution ” of two 
weeks ago we gave a favorable bat well deserved 
notice of a pamphlet with the above title. A 
few copies are now on oar shelves for sale. 
Price, single copy, thirty cents. 

Also may be had at oar office : The Mor- 
tality OP Nations. By Parker Pillsbnry. 

Woman and, her Wishes. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 

Responsibilities op Woman. By Mrs. Nich- 
ols, now ot Kansas. Single copies of these 
three ten cents. 

Also, Report op the last Meeting op the 
American Equal Rights Association, contain- 
ing speeches by Mrs Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Gage, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Sojourner Truth, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and many others. Priqe twenty- 
five cents. 


Women as Clerks in Washington. —Readers 
are cautioned not to overlook oyr Washington 
letter by Mrs. Holmes. Her facts are gathered 
with much labor and given with equal caution. 
The closing paragraph alone must send blushes 
of shame over every American cheek not already 
bronzed into insensibility. 


PRIZE FIGHTS— GOOD FOR OHIO. 


Every state in the Union and out of the 
Union should imitate Ohio, unless it has pre- 
ceded it with a statute similar to or severer than 
the following, just passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives of that state : 

Seo. 1. That any person actually engage as a prin- 
cipal in any premeditated fight or contention, com- 
monly called a prize fight, every person so offending 
shall, on conviction, be imprisoned in the Penitentiary 
and kept at hard labor not less than one year, nor more 
than ten years, and pay the costs of prosecution. 

Sec. 2. That if any person shall engage, be concerned 
in, or attend any such fight or contention as described 
in the first section cf this act, as backer, trainer, second, 
umpire, assistant or reporter, such person shall, on 
conviction, be fined in any sum not less than fifty dol- 
lars, and imprisoned in the jail of the county not less 
than ten dayB, nor more than three months, and pay the 
costs of prosecution. 


ALL HAIL THE HORSES! 


Rev. Mb. Beecher, it is said, has a heaven in 
store for horses in future worlds. We bope he 
is right about it The French, however, insist 
on eating their fellow-immortals, and New 
York, it is said, is proposing similar sacra- 
ments. But every, intelligent horse would 
be glad to know that the society in this city for 
preventing cruelty to animals still exists, with 
the excellent and humane Mr. Bergh at its head, 
as witness his card below : 

New Yoke, Tuesday, March 17, 1868. 

To the Editor of the New York Time s : 

I have Been in your edition of yesterday an article co- 
pied from the Bound Table, intimating that the under- 
signed, discouraged in his efforts to carry out the mer- 
ciful purposes of the Society lor the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, was about to resign his office. 

This is an error which I hasten to correct, as I have 
not the remotest intention of bo doing, even under the 
most adverse circumstances, and certainly not in view 
of all the successes which are rewarding the labors of 
the Society, here and elsewhere, through our humane 
example. I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 

Hetby Bkboh, President 


Fanny Janauschex has cleared $7,000 iq 



LITERARY. 


Messes. Moorhead, Simpson, & Bond, 60 Duane street, 
have laid on our desk the following books, in addition to 
Notices in last “ Revolution : ” 

A Treatise on Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic 
System of Nerves ; by William Murray, M.D., M. R. C. 
P. London. 8econd American edition. 

Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, with an Irquiry into 
the Influence of the Abuse of Alcohol as a Prod isposi tig 
Causeof Disease. .By W. Marcet, M.D., F. R. 8., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London, and Assist- 
ant Surgeon to the Westminister Hospital. First Ameri- 
can, from the second English edition. 

Father Tom and the Pope ; or, a Night in the Vatican. 
An Irish theological controversial book of infinite wit, 
brogne, ancient Irishisms, modern bulls and blunders. 

. Republished from Blackwood, where It appeared many 
years since, and waB attributed at the time among others 
to Lord Brougham, and to the Duke of Wellington, who, 
it was claimed, “ understood the Irish vernacular to a 
dot.” 

Life Among the Mormons, and a^Iarch to their Zion. 
By an officer of the U. 8. Army. Dedicated to Rev. 
John P. Newman, D.D. 

Slave Songs of the United States. Set to Musio. With 
a very interesting introductory essay on the origin of 
the slaves* 4>ngs, tunes, and other peculiarities, with di- 
rections for singing. 

All these books are bandso) aely got up, bound in cloth, 
and may be had as above. 

Of the first named, on Emotional Disorders, Dr. Mur- 
ray says : 

“ Seeing that it is this class of disorders which sup- 
plies the charlatan with fit patients to work upon, and 
that their gloomy fears give him ample scope for the 
most exaggerated statements, and for the use of treat- 
ment whioh too often only protracts suffering, it is 
hoped that an exposition of their ailments will protect 
these sufferers from imposition, and direct them to a 
rational source of relief.” 

But •' The Revolution ” must protest against much 
of the treatment of Dr. Murray. No worse emotional 
diseases exist than those caused by alcoholic stimulants 
and tobacco, and to prescribe these as remedies so freely 
as doeB this treatise shocks all onr common sense. It is 
time such remedies, especially for this class of diseases, 
were banished from the abodeB of men. But we like the 
book well till it reaches the remedial chapters ; and ad- 
mire the purpose and spirit of the author throughout. 

The work on Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, by Dr. 
Marcet, is a warning ; and bo is, in some sense, a suit' 
able accompaniment to Dr. Murray. Both works pro- 
perly belong to the medical profession, amoLg whom dif- 
ferences are known to exist on the uses and abuses of 
stimulants, wide as the poles. 

The March to Mormondom is a right readable book, 
letting daylight into many of its dens of darkness and 
uncleanness. But we may extend our remarks too far. 

The April number of the Phrenological Journal is fresh, 
racy, vigorous. Among the portraits and characters 
are, Adelina Patti j Isaac Jennings, M.D. ; Allen A. 
Griffith, the Western Elocutionist ; Charles I. of Eng- 
land ; King and Qneeu of Greece : Revs. M. J. Raphall, 
8. M. Isaacs, Isaac Leeser, A. De Sola, Dr. Adler, Dr. 
Illowy, and six other prominent Jewish Divines ; Arti- 
cles and Sketches on Phantasmagoria— Association of 
Ideas in Memory ; Who shall be Chief? or, Mrs. E. O. 
Smith on *' The Family The Pipe and its Story ; In- 
ordinate Affection, by Rev. G. J. Geer, D.D. ; Dissipa- 
tion— Disease ; Our Congressmen, etc. Price, only 30 
cents a number, or $3 a year. » Address S. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

We are indebted to our excellent friend, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, for two beautiful volumes of his pub- 
lished works, but do not know how properly to notice 
them. One is entitled : A Stellar Key to the Summer 
Land. Illustrated with Diagrams and Engravings of 
Celestial Scenery. The other Arabula ; or tho Divine 
Guest. Containing a New Selection of Gospels. The 
former contains about two hundred pages, the latter four 
hundred. Both published by William White & Co., 158 
Washington street, Boston. New York : Banner of Light 
office, 544 Broadway. 

Believers in the Spiritual philosophy most greet these 
works as valuable accessions to their standard if not 
sacred literature. The Gospels contain excellent se- 
lections out of the writings of Baints and sages, from the 
Vedas, Zend Avesta, Mena and Confnpius to St. John 
{G, Wfcifctierj, Theodore JPariwyj, «nd qwy others, 




The Stellar Key revealB suns and systems beyond the 
thought of Kepler or Newton, the discoveries of Hershell 
or Lord Robbs ; glories which eye hath not seen, unaided 
by added inspirations, ” like other sons, risen on mid 
noon,** but glories already possessed and enjoyed by 
myriads unnumbered and unknown, and awaiting all the 
loving and true while the generations succeed each 
other. 


RECONSTRUCTION AS IT IS. 


Tennessee is in the Union. The other rebel 
statei are not. And yet it is doubtful whether 
any one of those ten, presents such a pande-- 
monium of chaos, horror and misrule as does 
Tennessee. Let the republican party carry out 
its present plan of reconstruction, and bring the 
states all in, and should they prove like her, 
they would go the way of Sodom and Gomorrah 
by spontaneous combustion, if not by fire and 
brimstone from heaven. A party that Could bow 
down to Brownlow, worship Andrew Johnson 
with presidential honors and accept such loyalty 
os Tennessee proffered and now presents, must 
have travelled, read history and studied philoso- 
phy to frightfully little purpose. 


Women as Police. — It is often asked would 
you make women police officers ? It has al- 
ready been doiie. A society, at least of women 
exists in this country, for the discovery of crimes, 
conspiracies and such things. The chief of this 
band was Mrs. Kate Warn, a native of this state, 
who lately died in Chicago. She was engaged 
in this business, fiiteen years ago, by Mr. Pink- 
erton, of the National Police Agency. She did 
good service for many years in watching, way- 
laying, exploring and detecting, especially on the 
critical occasion of President Lincoln’s journey 
to Washington in 1861. In 1865 she was 3ent 
to New Orleans, as head of the Female Police 
Department there. 



Unyoked. — The Supreme Court of Windsor 
county, Vermont, at the February term, di- 
vorced Lwenty-one out of twenty -five pairs that 
applied for that remedy to insupportable ills. 
In delivering the judgment in one case Judge 
Bartlett remarked : my associates think from 
the evidence a divorce ought to be granted, and 
I think so too, from what I know of the parties. 
I do not think they ought to be yoked up to- 
gether any longer, more than any other cattle. 


The Good Work Onward. — The Boston Jour- 
nal says it is feared the Univerealists of 
Weymouth, Mass., may lose their beloved pas- 
tor, Rev. Olympia Bfown, as she has been of- 
fered $1,000, over and above all expenses, to 
devote the next year to lecturing upon the en- 
franchisement of women. Senator Pomeroy 
pronounces her as good a stump speaker as he 
ever heard, either man or woman, and better 
than any woman he ever heard. She has done 
a good work in Weymouth, and proved that a 
woman can be successful as a minister. 


A Convert. — It was doubted that the New 
York Herald , had experienced religion. But it 
now says the only practical support the demo- 
crats of Connecticut had last year from the 
newspaper press was that furnished by the 
Herald ; and it adds, tfcis shows that a sentiment 
of morality, piety and probity is deep-rooted 
among the people, which is the foundation 
stone of society, and upon which is based every* 
thing that is geod in qv$ institutions ! 





A. LOOKING-GLASS. 


“ Instead of a- paternal, poor, brave, patriotic aristo- 
cracy, Borne bad now a nobility, valiant indeed and capa- 
ble, but dissolute beyond the reach of a man's imagin- 
ation ; boundless in their expenditures ; reckless as to 
the mode of gaining the wherewithal to support them ; 
oppressive and despotical to their inferiors ; smooth- 
tongued and hypocritical toward each other ; destitute 
equally of justice and compassion toward their fellow- 
men, and of respect and piety toward the gods. Wealth 
had become the idol, the god of the rich ; while wealth, 
and no longer services, eloquence, daring, or integrity, 
was held the requisite for office. Wealth now conferred 
on its owner all magistracies, all guerdons— rank, power, 
command — consulships, provinces, and armies. The 
senate, once the most grave and stern and just assem- 
bly that the world had se^n, was now,*with bat few su- 
perb exceptions, a timid, laithleBS, and licentious 
oligarchy ; while— name whilom so majestdcal and 
mighty I — the people— the great Roman people— wot hut a 
mob, a vile eolluvian of Greek*, Syrians, Africans, barba- 
rians, enfranchised slaves, and liberated gladiators, made 
worse because their affinities were not na Ural, and their 
national legislatoas were personally corrupt and politically 
dishonest.” Will Americans ever have, or need such a 
Gibbon to write her Decline and Fall?— Ed. Rev. 


Extbact from a letter by Rev. Dr. Deems in 
Richmond Christian Advocate (Va.), March 12, 
1868: 

Have your readers seen any copies of “ The Revolu- 
tion ? ” It is a weekly paper, of which Susan B. An- 
thony is tne proprietor, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Parker Pillsbury the editors. Its preaching may 
be conjectured from its standing text : “ Principle, not 
policy ; justice, not lavors ; men — tbeir rights, and 
nothing more ; women— their rights, and nothing less.” 
It is beautifully printed, judging from the only num- 
ber I have seen, the eighth, and the pulchritude of its 
personal appearance really the thing for a lady's paper. 
There are some things in this number 1 do not like — a 
remark to be made of every copy of every weekly or 
daily paper I ever saw. There are many things I do 
like— brains, heart, honesty, decency and fearlessness ; 
a remark to be made of very few papers I ever saw. It 
is all alive. I took it up to glance over it, having bought 
in on Wall street of a little girl in red skirt and green 
jacket, and I found that 1 had an hour’s reading on my 
hands. I do not know anybody connected with this 
paper, but the office is 37 Park Row, room 17, and the 
price is $2 a year, and it is going to sell, and do some 
harm, perhaps, and certainly much good. 


Italian Juvenile Minstrels. — There are 
many of these little vagrants in the streets of 
New York, some of them lagging a heavy harp, 
others a violin. One perished with cold, it was 
said, a few weeks since on the sidewalk. One of 
the deputies m the Italian Parliament has called 
the attention of government to a regular traffic 
in music boys. The mode of operation is to go 
through the poor districts and purchase the 
boys of their parents for a nominal sum, and 
then transport them to London or New York. 
He asserted of his own knowledge, having for 
many years lived in Eugland, that a company 
existed in London that had made a large for- 
tune by engaging in this traffic. 


Texas Convention. — Even the irreclaimable 
Texas is declaring for a Conventiou. It is said 
it will contain at least ten colored men. “ Ten 
righteous men “ would once have saved another 
bad locality could they have been found. One 
of the Texas delegates is a Mr. Ruby, of Gal- 
veston, who is said to be a gentleman of edu- 
cation, property and character, of excellent 
morals and manners, and worthy every way the 
place he is elected to fill. 


Lib eral Donation. — Mrs. Frances Anna Kem- 
ble does not forget the working women. She 
last week sent a hundred dollars to the treasury 
of their Protective Union in this city. 


Unbubted Dead. — Have you ever read the 
“Ancient Mariner? ” asked Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
one day of his congregation. I dare shy you 
have thought it one of the strangest imagina- 
tions ever put together, especially that part 
where the old mariner represents the corpses of 
all the dead men rising up to manage the ship 
— dead men pulling the ropes, dead men steer- 
ing, dead men spreading the sails. I thought 
what a strange idea that was. But do you know 
that I have lived to see that true ; I have seen it 
done. I have gone into ch niches and I have 
seen a dead man in the pulpit, and a dead man 
as deacon, and a dead man holding the plate, 
and dead men sitting to hear. 


Rev. Miss Chapin. — Another lady Divine is 
reported. A writer from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
tells a pleasant story of a lady minister there, 
Rev. Miss Chapin, formerly of Michigan. He 
says she is about 28 years of age, medium 
height, has a large de velopement of chest, round 
throat, florid complexion. Her head is large, 
and eminently developed in the anterior and 
coronal. In a clear and well modulated voice 
she read the hymn. Her prayer was short and 
earnest. She discoursed on the immortality of 
the souL She was logical, and a more finished 
elocution and grace of diction I have not heard 
in any western church. 


Strange, ip True. — The New York Times 
charges the Tribune with maintaining that im- 
peachment was provided for in the Federal Con- 
stitution for the express purpose of punishing 
men who betray the party that elected them. It 
is well known that the Tribune maintains at its 
convenience, almost every doctrine and theory 
known under heaven, or given among men ; but 
we missed the number containing the sentiments 
attributed to it as above', by its neighbor the 
Times. 


A Sad Change. — A year or two ago the Chicago 
Times and several other influential democratic 
jouruals advocated colored suffrage. Had they 
added a reasonable educational test and made 
it a party demand, republicanism to-day would 
have been loaded with deeper ignominy, if pos- 
sible, than is now. its desert Let the party 
press generally follow the good example set it 
by the World, and become the champion of suf- 
frage for woman, and that alone will make it 
triumphant long before the presidential election 
of 1872. . 

The Need of the Nation. — The Evening 
Post says the need of the nation is not great 
men, but greatness of purpose and of action. 
And it justly adds, a few leaders cannot shape 
this people’s future. But what, in the PosVs 
opinion, constitute great men, if not “ greatness 
of purpose and of action?” If our present 
“leaders” are to shape the nations future, 
Universalism may be true as to hereafter, but 
surely not here. 


Iowa in a good wax. — Iowa has a number of 
talented lady editors ot newspapers ; and 
equally promising is the fact that a party of 
Burlington yonng men have foresworn cigars 
and meerschaums, and have formed an “ Anti- 
Smoking-Society. ” May such institutions mul- 
tipiy. _ 

The New York 8tate Mqdical Society, it Is said, baa 
thought tbe matter all over, bat cannot remember a case 
Of. delirium tremens to a negro. . 
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Reoonstbuotion — Where Needed. — Many 
suppose the Union can be reconstructed by ad 
justing the forms of law under a written consti- 
tution ; but the difficulty is not there. But the 
papers say a large number of Germans, lately 
hired to go into Woodford county, Kentucky, to 
work, have already tired of their bargain, and 
are on their way “back to America.” The Lex- 
ington Statesman says they complain that they 
were “treated too much like negroes.” We 
have learned of such cases before, and they show 
where, reconstruction must begin. 


Important Problem. — “ How are fine ladies 
to preserve themselves against vulgar imita_« 
tion ? ” The other day, at a ball in Nioe, a Rus- 
sian princess wore diamonds valued at one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But then so did the 
wife of Mr. Hartman, who made his fortune by 
inventing the Magenta dye ; her diamonds were 
as rich and as valnable as the Princess’. Sim- 
ilar events have occurred in England, and Bel- 
gravia ia disgusted at the impertinence of “ the 
common people,” as we have before had occasion 
to show. What can be done ? 


Pitiful Liberality. — The New York City 
Board of Education voted last week to raise 
the salaries of female teachers who now receive 
six hundred dollars, to six hundred and fifty, 
and those receiving six hundred and seventy- 
five, to seven hundred and twenty-five dollars I 
Such teachers should not be punished for steal- 
ing their clothing, for surely their salaries, thus 
raised, will only pay their board. But give them 
tHe ballot and then see. Though “ The Revo- 
lution” is devoted to the interests of such, 
almost as a specialty, we can hardly have the 
face to ask them to subscribe for it. 


Colonization. — It is said the American Colo- 
nization Society is making an earnest appeal for 
money to colonize in Liberia more than two 
thousand freediflen who wanfttrgo there. But 
for the sake of Africa, whose well-being we have 
somewhat at heart, we should be willing to con- 
tribute liberally to send the Colonization Soci- 
ety to the sources of the Niger. The slaves 
never had so insidious a foe ; the freedmeu have 
none more to be dreaded than this same Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 


OUR AGENTS. 

Mbs. P. M. Kelsey, 829 Hudson st., N. Y. City. 

C. A. Hammond, Peterboro, N. Y. 

Mbs. O. Squires, Utica, N. Y. 

Mbs. M. A. Newman, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Miss Marta s. Page, Lynn, Mass. 

Jessie R. Tilton, Worcester, Mass. 

Mbs. J. A. p. Clough, Providence, B. I. 

Mbs. E. P. Whipple, Groton Bank, Conn. 

Mbs. B. B. Fimheb, 923 Washington st., St. Louis, Mo . 
Mbs. M. H. Bbinkebhofe, Utica, Mo. 

Mra. A. L. Quimby, P. O. Box 117, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mbs. E. A. Kingsbuby, Iowa. 

Mbs. L. C. Dundobe, Baltimore, Md. m 

Miss H. D. Mahoney, Quineey, Ills. 

Mbs. H. M. F. Brown, Chicago, 111. 

Mbs. G. L. Hildebbband, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

Mrs. Julia A. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Mbs. R. 8. Tenney, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. Geo. J. Mabttn, Atchison, Kansas. 

Mbs. Geo. Robsbtb, Ossawatomie, Kansas. 

Hon, 8. D. Houston, Junction City. 

Mm. Lauba A. Bebby, Nevada 

Mb. J. Burns, No. 1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, Lon- 
don, England, 
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FINANCIAL FACTS FOR TEE PEOPLE. 


No. H. 

WHY SHOULD A MUJTAEI NECESSITY IN TIMES OF 

PEACE BECOME THE CAUSE OF REPUDIATION AND 

NATION AL DECAY ? 

Grant that a few frightened leaders of the republican 
party and a majority of far-seeing democrats holding 
capital ; grant that they did make the promise to pay 
and exempt certain securities and bonds from taxation, 
why did they do it? To encourage the prosecution of 
the war. These same far-seeing financiers cared as little 
for the government in reality then as they do now, for 
they saw in this an opportunity to protect themselves ; 
but is it not now a eivi r necessity , when ninety-five of the 
^hundred clamor frfr labor whereby to gain their daily 
bread ; is it not a greater and a more just claim than that 
which protected and carried on— aye, continued the 
war ?— for truly we have as yet but one evidence of the 
Rood of that war— namely, emancipation, with a worse 
condition in freedom without its equality of protection 
than before it. 

This, after all, is not the worst point, the most aggra- 
vated. These bonds are put in the banks as securities, 
and the money of said banks used over aqd over again, 
actually defrauding the government out of Millions of 
dollars yearly by this under cover of bond ^exemption. 
The bondholder is oontent. Why should he not be? 
Can any reasonable mind contemplate at this time a more 
unjust state of affairs than this ? To have a nation suf- 
fering from taxation and thousands upon thousands out 
of employment, and yet right in the very heart of the 
nation lies over thirty millions drawing interest, looking 
to specie payment at the earliest possible moment. 
Talk of honor and honesty, and better, that ninety and 
five of the poor perish that the five rich may live. That 
is the true version of the question. It is not ninety -five 
dishonest, and five honest, men to bold fast their bonds. 
Let them be put into the market— let other coveteous 
men bu^ them, if so it must be ; but I contend that this 
has become more a demand of peace and o (natural protection 
than it was a military demand, and a fair, honest, sober, 
second-thought transaction. 

If a man dam up a stream to use its waters for a cer- 
tain purpose and a certain time, which, when done, he 
finds that all the rest of his vast property is being ex- 
hausted, is it a man of common sense who will hold on 
wilfully and stubbornly against all common sense and 
see the whole country ruined because of a promise made 
in a necessity ? Nay. Ninety-five times nay. Take the 
eld Declaration of Independence and moke its first lines 
the text : When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary, etc., etc. This is the word it has, become a 
necessity, a demand of the people ; and God is with the 
people ; hence the voice will be heard, and the fiat will 
go forth taxing bondholders, reducing taxation, thereby 
offering protection to the laboring classes, both North 
and 8outh ; helping the nation to help itself, is the point 
we labor for ; and it is entirely useless for the people of 
the East, I care not what their name or party, to attempt 
to stifle the cry. Our whole nation at this time has a 
mixed population, people who have fled their fatherland 
to be free from their burdens, and they are already tak- 
ing in these signs of the times, evidences of where we 
are drifting. 

Again, what sane man who clings to the yet brilliant 
record of our earlier republican existence is willing to 
let go anchor, sail, and spar of the old ship of state, and 
rush madly into these miserable schemes which party 
leaders start to lure them on to still more certain de- 
struction ? True it is that the farmers and mechanics of 
tne East and West are no longer ignorant of political 
matters ; they read all sides of tho question, and they 
are free to vote, regardless of party leaders. What do 
they say ? “ Away with politicians, and give us a man 
from the people, and one who regards the interests of 
the people, and wastes not our money over party quar- 
rels and congressional squabbles, contemptible and de- 
grading alike to all concerned. We claim there is no 
dignity, no principle in this matter and business of im- 
peachment to-day,'* 

Grant the radical wing of the party all they claim, what 
then have we. Or has the people any evidence of the 
capacity or power of Mr. Wade to do more or less than is 
being done ? Will the great question of Union or re- 
construction. be really facilitated because of having es- 
tablished a precedent which is merely to gratify party 
pique ? 

Johnson was too weak a man for the position he was 
placed in. Knowing this, why continue to goad and stir 
up the national obstinacy, which, had Congress the wis- 
dom it claimed, certainly could havs turned it to better 


account. I am nof prepared to say that there has 
been much wisdom displayed on the part of any of these 
men, and were they to-day relieved of Andrew Johnson 
by the interposition of Divine Providence, through 
death, there are not three of them who would reason 
together unselfishly and harmoniously for the people: 
On the oontrary, it would be the same political 
wrangling through and .through to the very end. 

Washington, March 17, 1868. h. h. d. 


§ apartment. 


Financial and Commercial. — America versus 
Europe — Gold, like our Cotton, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System 
of Finance. American Products and Labor 
Free. Foreign Manufactures Prohibited. Open 
doors to Artisans and Immigrants. Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN Steam- 
ships and Shipping. New York the Financial 
Centre of the World. Wall Street emancipated 
from Bank of England, or American Cash for 
American Bills. The Credit Fonder and Credit 
MobUier System, or Capital Mobilized to Re- 
suscitate the 'South and our Mining Interests , 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omaha to San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Cotton, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, to Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor. If Congress Vote 
One Hundred and Twenty-five Millions for a 
Standing Army and Freedman's Bureau for the 
Blacks , Cannot they spare One Million for the 
Whiles? 


. THE REVOLUTION. 

NO. XII. 

To our Servants at Washington from the 
People at Home. 


IS MB. MC‘ULLOCH CORRUPT OB INCOMPETENT. 

The people are groaning under a burden of 
taxation which is eating np the profits of trade 
and sapping the prosperity of the Nation. The 
laboring classes and business men are the 
slaves of the slaveholding bank men and bond- 
holders, and the Treasury Department is used 
by them through Mr. McCulloch to oppress and 
rob the business community. Mr. McCulloch 
is at the present moment prostituting the 
Treasury Department to enrich Jay Cooke and 
the Treasury Department ring of gold gamblers 
and stock-jobbers. Mr. McCulloch and Mr. 
Van Dyck Assistant Treasurer, have been using 
all their power and influence for more than a 
week to make money scarce and rates of inter- 
est high, and Jay Cooke & Co. are working har- 
moniously with them in the same direction, 
growing richer by exorbitant rates of interest, k 
per cent, per day, which Mr. McCulloch’s policy 
enables them to make. 

WE CALL UPON GEN LOGAN, 

who has already given promise that he will urge 
on an investigation into the Treasury Depart- 
ment affairs, to probe this matter to the bottom. 
A committee ought to be appointed to inquire 
into and report on all the facts connected with 

JAY COOKE A CO., MB. M‘CULLOCH, VAN DYOL, 

and the tightness in the money market. Mr. 
McCulloch has the power to relieve the distress 
of the community by issuing $24,000,000 of 
three per eenti certificates and $50,000,000 of 
reserve in greenbacks, and still he disburses 


nothing, but on the contrary keeps selling gold 
and taking more greenbacks out of the chan- 
nels of circulation, thereby adding to the dis- 
tressed condition of affairs, and endangering the 
profits of the whole Spring trade. The act of Con- 
gress authorizing the three per cent, certificates, 
left the Secretary no discretion at all, but com- 
manded him plainly to exchange $50,000,00 of 
three per cent, certificates for compound inter- 
est notes. The compound interest notes were 
taken in by Mr. McCulloch last August, but the 
Secretary has disbursed only $26,000,000 in- 
stead of $50,000,000 as the act of Congress di- 
rected. This open violation of the letter and 
spirit of the act of Congress by Mr. McCulloch 
deserves more severe condemnation and punish- 
ment than any of the charges made against 
President Johnson. Mr. McCulloch’s action in 
withholding from the use .of the people the 
$24,000,000 of three per cent, certificates, when 
the absolute necessities of trade require them, is 
imposing in fact a tax upon American commerce 
from the high rates of interest and discount de- 
manded by the National banks and money lend- 
ers from the already suffering and sorely-bur- 
dened community. It takes the profits of trade 
from the many by the operation of usurous in- 
terest, a stoppage of trade, difficulty in making 
sales and lower prices for securities and goods 
sacrificed to raise money during the artificial 
stringency engineered, by Mr. McCulloch’s po- 
licy, to enrich Jay Cooke and other rich men. 
Mr. McCulloch, ever since he has been in office, 
'has, in his every act, used all the power and in- 
fluence of the Treasury Department “ to make 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer.” It is 
notorious that Mr. Van Dyck, the. Assistant 
Treasurer holds the closest affiliations with Jay 
Cooke & Co., doser than any government official 
ought to hold with any one — and that the present 
stringency in the money mgrket has been fos- 
tered and perpetuated to suit the well known 
views of Jay Cooke & flo. On Monday of this 
week, Mr. Charles H. Bussell, President of the 
Bank of Commerce, was in the Assistant Trea- 
sury urging upon Mr. Van Dyck “ to issue no 
certificates and to grant no relief to the money 
market, because it was a great deal better that 
things should take their course.” Such was the 
selfish, cold-blodded advice given by a man 
who, when in business depended as much upon 
bank accommodations as any man that ever 
lived. Mr. Charles H. Russell made his fortune 
by using his credit both here and in Europe, to 
an extent which few men are venturesome 
enough to do. In his case the reckless abuse of 
credit happened to turn out well ahd he realized 
a large fortune. About thirty years ago, Mr. 
Charles H. Bussell, then a dry goods importer, 
entered into a speculation with the wealthy 
house of Chadwick & Sons, Blanket Manufac- 
turers at Rochdale, Lancashire, England, to buy 
up and monopolize a certain style of woolen 
shawl made in Paisley, Scotland, which they 
did. The speculation was much more satistac- 
factory to Mr. Charles H. Bussell than to Chad- 
wick & Sons. Now in his old age, with the seeds 
of mortal disease in him and one foot in the 
grave, when the good within a man is the most 
likely to show itself, Mr. Charles H. Russell 
roils against borrowers and runs the largest 
National bank in the country of which he 
is President, on the hard principle of a Shylock, 
and in a season of business distress for money 
Ike the piesent is foond at the elbow of the As- 
sistant Treasuter urging him to do nothing to bene- 
fit his fellow citizens l Mr. Charles H. Bussell, 
through his Bank of Commerce, grinds 10 per 
cent, per annum interest from all he can by 
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charging 7 per cent in gold. Another of Mr. 
Van Dyck’s disinterested advisers is Mr. P . 
M. Myers, the gold broker of the government. 
On Monday Mr. P. M. Myers and the Treasury 
Department ring of gold gamblers sold a large 
amount of gold short in the morning for their 
own account at; 139§ to 139 i, and afterwards 
for government it is said to the extent of about 
$1,000,000, taking care that the government 
sales should be so made as to make the market 
as heavy as possible. The result was a decline 
of over one per cent, in the price of gold, and 
a very hondsome profit was thus realized with- 
in a few hours by the Treasury Department 
ring of gold gamblers. Mr. P. M. Myers was 
also using his influence and giving his advice to 
Mr. Van Dyck on Monday, telling him to “do 
nothing” but to “let then sweat.” Yes, of 
course, “let them sweat,” that Mr. P. M. Myers 
and the Treasury Department ring of gold 
gamblers and stock-jobbers may make them- 
selves rich at the expense of the American peo- 
ple. “Let them sweat” that Jay Cooke and 
National bank men of the stripe of Mr. Charles 
H. Russell may fatten and fill their coffers from 
the misfortunes and distress of the business 
community. Ye3, indeed, “Let them sweat,” 
that Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Van Wyck may 
grow rich from — well, from the savings of 
the large salary they receive from the United 
States government. 

It is an astonishing problem in arithmetic 
how a Secretary of the Treasury and an Assist- 
ant Treasurer can realize from $200, 000 to $500,- 
000 within the space of three years on a fixed 
salary of $4,000 to $8,000 per annum ! 

We trust that Gen. Logan will have this whole 
matter of the Treasury Department, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, Mr. Van Wyck and their complicity 
with Jay Cooke in the. present stringency of the 
money market, promptly and thoroughly inves- 
tigated. The interests of the Nation demand 
that these things cease to be. 


Talk among; the Brokers In WallJ Street. 

The talk in Wall street is all about tbe tightness in the 
money market, the tightness in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

THE TIGHTNESS OF JAY COOKE k CO., 
the tightness of the government bond market, the tight- 
ness of the stock market, the tightness of Uncle Daniel 
and his brokers — Groesbeck and Fisk and Belden — the 
tightness of the discount market, and 
THE TIGHTNESS OF SECRETARY M ‘CULLOCH AND 
HIS MAN FRIDAY, VAN DYCK, THE FINANCIAL 
GBAND DUTCH-S. OF WALL 8TBEET, 
and the wonder is whether Indiana 

M‘CULLOCH AND THE GBAND DUTCH-S. VAN DYCK, 
WEBE TIGHT 

when they went in with Jay Cooke with a vengeance to 
make all this tightness with everybody and everything 
except themsclvess. The t\lk is 

HOW MUCH HAVE JAY COOKE k CO. MADE 
by the tightness in the money market, and 

WHAT SHABE IN THE PLUNDER GOES 
to the Indiana man at Washington and the Grand Dutch-S. 
in New York ? The talk is that the 


GBAND DUTCH-S. VAN DYCK 
has rather overdone it this time ; that swindling the 
community by locking up greenbacks in the Treasury 
Department may be a very nice thing for Uecretary 


M ‘CULLOCH, VAN DYCK, JAY COOKE 
and the Treasury Department ring of gold gamblers and 
stock-jobbers, but it don’t suit merchants and traders 
who can’t get their notes discounted or sell their goods 
at fair prices, because 

MB. M ‘CULLOCH ENQINEEBS A TIGHT MONEY 
MARKE T 

for the purpose of making money for himself and 


GANG OF PUBLIC PLUNDEBEB8. 

The talk is about the Grand Dutch-S. Van Dyck, and his 
nice little trick on Wednesday of marking off as paid 
$4,592,000 when nothing was paid at all, and then going 
ronnd to everybody and telling them that he had paid 
out that day about $5,000,000 to relieve the community, 
and that money was going to be easy next day, and that 
the 

“ BITTERNESS OF DEATH HAD PASSED AWAY,” 
and “ that everything was going to be lovely ” and “ that 
everybody's goose was going to bang high,” and “ that 
JEBOME AND HIS DONKEYS MIGHT DANCE 
upon tbe ice, and be as happy as they pleased without 
fear of tumbling or breaking the back of Paoific Mail, as 
they did last year,” and to all this 

POPPY VAN DYCK 8WOBE 

with a great Dutch oath, which “ The Revolution ” dare 
not put in print, and everybody was delighted and vowed 
that the Dutch-S. Van Dyck should be made 

PRESIDENT OF THE MILLIONNAIBE CLUB 
instead of Gayno, and that a deputation of 

BANKERS, HEADED BY JAY COOKE k CO., 
and the brokers by 

GBOE8BECK AND FISK AND BELDEN, 
should wait upon Uncle Daniel to request him to ap- 
point an 

INTERVIEW WITH BRUNETTE HAMILTON, 
in order that they might ask that illustrious nobleman 
from St Domingo to resign bis great and lucrative 
office of 

PRESIDENT OF UNCLE DANIEL’S BOABD OF HEBBEW 
TRUSTEES IN FAVOR OF THE GRAND DUTCH-S. 
VAN DYCK. 

This was all the talk on Wednesday night ; but on 
Thursday night when everybody in Wall street And 
among the merchants had had the breath nearly squeezed 
out of them for want of money, everybody vowed ven- 
geance against the old Grand Dutch-S. Van Dyck, and 
blessed the old 


M ‘CULLOCH, VAN DYCK AND JAY COOKE 
get the best of the community, why should the com- 
munity blubber like a baby ? If tbe community 

WERE IN M'CULLOCH’S PLACE 
would not the community 

SQUEEZE MO ‘CULLOCH, VAN DYCK 
and Jay Cooke? Somebody must be up, and somebody 
else must be down, and why should the downs grumble ? 
Tbe talk is that 

M ‘CULLOCH TOLD JAY COOKE 
that no “ trooly loyall ” martyr for his country would 
ever get along without a “ dodge,” and the talk is that 
JAY COOKE GRABBED AT M‘CULLOCH’b 
notion and vowed by the “ five-twenties, principal and 
interest payable In gold and by 

‘ ‘ ETERNAL JUSTICE TO THE GOVERNMENT’S CREDI- 
TORS,” 

that he would have a “ regular dodge ” a " capital 
dodge ” all to himself, so he got a 

“ DODGE,” A BONA FIDE, NATURAL- 
born, well-trained, up to snuff, 

KEEN AFTER THE CHIPS, JOLLY ‘ f DODGE,” 
that would lock upon all attempt* to take Chips from 
Jay Cooke ft Co. as 

« ‘ INFERNAL DEMAGOGUISM AND WILFUL PERVER- 
SION OF TRUTH.” 

The talk is that Jay Cooke's “ Dodge ” don’t feel happy 
unless “ turning governments” and the Chips in at the 
rate of % per cent per day, with 

GOVERNMENT CREDIT AS THE SUFFERER, 
and that the Dutch— 8. Van Dyck says it does his heart 
good to have his friend 

JAY COOKE START HIS “ DODGE” 
over to see him at the Assistant Treasury, and that that 
«• Dodge ” knows how to rake the Chips in from the boys, 

“I TELL YOU, POP GUN POP.” 


LADY’S SPECTACLES, 4ND HER FADED CATS’ EYES, 
and consigned them to a spot that “ The Revolution ” 
can’t name. The talk among the sharp ones is that 
M ‘CULLOCH, VAN DYCK AND JAY COOKE 
are quite right to make all the money they can ; that the 
Treasury Department is in their hands, and that they 
would be great fools if they did not use it for the benefit 
of themselves and friends ; that the talk about m a n ag in g 
the Department for the benefit of the people is all hum- 
bug ; that everybody in this world must look out only for 
himself ; that McCulloch, Van Dyck and Jay Cooke 

WEBE JUST THE SAME AS BILLY MABSTON, 
and everybody else, that knew how many 'beans make 
two ; that the great duty of man and the first law of pa- 
triotism was, as Billy Marston said, to pick np the Chips ; 
that McCulloch, Van Dyck and Jay Cooke have 


-The talk is that Wall street is rather down upon “ that 
dodge,” and 

CALLS IT THE “ ARTFUL DODGER.” 

The talk is that 

jay cooke’s letter 

In file Philadelphia Enquirer is the latest “ dodge” to 
humbug the people, that the people won’t be humbugged 
any longer, that the aot of Congress says nothing about 
paying the principal of the five-twenties in gold, and 
that it is all very well for 

JAY COOKE AND THE OTHER RICH ARISTOCRATS 
of the country to talk about the “ honor of government” 
and “justice to the government’s creditors ” when it 
puts forty per cen + . In their pockets by 


BOBBING THE LABORING CLASSES 


ALWAYS GONE UPON BILLY MARSTON *8 CHIP PRIN- 
CIPLE ; 

that “we are all. after the Chips ; we go down town to 
pick np the Chips ; we come up town to pick up the 
Chips ; we take our friends’ Chips if we can, and they 
take our Chips if they can. 

M ‘CULLOCH AND EVERYBODY IS AFTER THE CHIPS. 
Sometimes they get the Chips and sometimes they don’t. 
We get up cliques, we form pools, we get McCulloch and 
Van Dyck to haul in the greenbacks into the 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT AND SQUEEZE 
the community ; when we want big rates for money and 
low prices for government bonda and stocks to buy them 
cheap ; or 

WE GET THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
to pay out greenbacks freely and make money easy and 
prices high that we may 

SELL DEAR WHAR WE BOUGHT CHEAP, 
and all this we do, just as 

DAN DREW HONEYFUGLES ERIE AND TOBIN DID THE 
MORRISSEY FARO CALLS, 

all for the love of the Chips. Wall street is a game for 
Chips. We all pray to win the Chips. The smartest 
man takes the Chip*. The man that loses his Chips 
ought not to cry * baby ; ’ ” that if ^ • 


of their earnings. The talk is that the people won’t sub- 
mit much longer to the 

CORRUPTION AND SWINDLING OF THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 

that the whole financial system and Treasury Depart- 
ment are rotten inside and out; that 

GEN. LOGAN IS RIGHT 

in demanding an investigation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment affairs. The talk is that it is no use McCulloch, 
Jay Cooke and I heir friends talking about everything 
being all right in the Treasury Depaitment so long as 
they keep in office at the head of the Printing Bureau 
the 

INFAMOUS AND CORRUPT COVODE CLARKE. 

The talk is that 

VANDERBILT AND DREW 
have both found out that they have 

MADE A TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
in not getting hold oi the Central Western Railroad a 
that control the avenues leading to the Pacific railroad ; 
that Vanderbilt could have bought enough to control 
TOLEDO AND WABASH, FORT WAYNE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN 

at leas coat than New York Central ; that if Vanderbilt 
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had field Toledo and Wabash, Fort Wayne and Michigan 
Southern then he would have had the 

KEY TO THE TRUNK LINES, 
and could have dictated his own terms to the 
OHIO AND BALTIM ORE, PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL, 
ERTP. 

and New York Central roads. The talk Is that the Van- 
derbilt party has found out that New York Central and 
Erie are an 

ELEPHANT ON THEIR HANDS 
unless they buy up Pennsylvania Central and the Ohio 
and Baltimore roads, and even then they will be in the 
POWER OF TOLEDO AND WABASH 
Fort Wayne and Michigan Southern. The talk is, that 
both the Drew and Vanderbilt parties are getting wide 
awake on the geography of the country, and that they 
are both after buying and getting the 

CONTROL OF TOLEDO AND WABASH, 
and the Fort Wayne roads. The talk is, that if Vander- 
bilt gets control of Toledo and Wabash and Fort Wayne, 
that fie will then have an 1 

INDEPENDENT THROUGH LINE FROM NEW YORK 
to Chicago and the Union Pacific railroad qver the Hud- 
son River, New York Central, Toledo and Wabash and 
Fort Wayne roads. The talk is that the .people of New 
York city and state will not submit to the high railroad 
freights of 

THE VANDERBILT MONOPOLISTS. 

The talk is, that the people will insist upon a railway 
track being laid upon the 

BANKS OF ’THE STATE CANALS 
in connection with a line on the west bank of the Hud- 
son River to New York City, so that freight can be 
carried under the laws of the state at cheap rates, open 
to all the people upon the same principle as freight 
passes over the New York state canals. The talk is that 
thia great plan for giving the 

FABMER8 AND MERCHANTS CHEAP RAILROAD 
» FREIGHTS 

should be taken hold of as a great National measure to 
benefit the whole country, and that the Empire State 
should set the example and lead the way at once. The 
talk is, that the people are becoming exasperated at 
high taxe3 and monopolies : that the 

CENTRALIZATION OF RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 
into the hands of a few wealthy capitalists will form a 
DESPOTISM OF THE WORST KIND, 
and most dangerous to the growth and prosperity of the 
country ; that the remedy is to have state railroads run- 
ning along the banks of the canal on which freight 
trains can be run for fixed tolls, upon the same prin- 
ciple as they now ran boats on the canals. The talk is, 
that 

DREW FEELS QUITE JOLLY 
at Jersey City, that the old man was invited to dine with 
the Friendly Sons of St Patrick on St- Patrick's day, 
and “ that he sent an apology and letter by his Aide-de- 
Camp; Napoleon Burr, oflwhich the following is a copy : 

Taylor’s Hotel, March 10, 1868. 

My Beloved Fellow Emigrants : I received your 
kind Invitation to be present with you on the festive 
occasion of your dinner to celebrate the day of your Pa- 
tron Saint I like Patron Saints. I have my Patron 
Saint Perhaps you don’t know it ; but my Patron Saint 
is Aarou the and Golden Calf, which I like better than the 
Greenback Calf which that dear boy Billy Marston and 
his friend Jeamea keep telling me is best I wish I 
could leave this land of my adoption. New Jersey, to 
join yon for a night, but that bloodyt yrant, Judge Bar- 
nard, would fasten his fangs on me if I came to New 
York, because he don’t believe that them ’ere culverts 
of this 'ere Eirle is all worn out and that we are. going to 
smash the stock of this 'ere Eirie all down into the 
fifties. So I send yon my. page Napoleon, Burr, with this 
’ere sentiment which I want him to stand on a chair and 
read to yon all when your hearts are merry with “ poth- 
een,” and tell me if the dear little fellow don’t look the 
image of the Great Napoleon ? 

Your sympathizing companion in exile, 

\ Daniel Drew. 

daniel drew’s sentiment to st. Patrick’s 

SOCIETY, 

delivered by Napoleon Burr on the evening of St. Pat- 

rirV’i Tku tn ihc lWaniltc Anna n# at D«MnV . 


“Ireland and New York — good countries to emigrate 
from. 

Now Jersey— a glorious country to emigrate to.” 

The reading of this sentiment was hailed with yells 
and vociferations of Celtic fervor and ferocity, which 
frightened the great 


March 14th March 21st Differences. 
Loans, $$266,816,034 261,416,900 Deo. $6,309,134 

Specie, 19,744,701 17,944,308 Dec. 1,800,393 

Circulation, 84,213,381 34,212,671 Dec. 810 

Deposits, 201,188,470 191,191,626 Deo. 9,996,944 

Legal tenders, 64,738,886 62,261,086 Dec. 2,477,780 


prototype of the first napoleon, 


THE GOLD MARKET 


who tumbled off the chair and skeddadled off towards the 
door and bolted down the stairs in two leaps, with a 
TRAIN — NOT GEORGE FRANCIS — 

of excited Irishmen at his heels rushing down Broad- 
way shouting, “ go it ye blackguards — humpty-dumpty 
is too much for yees- we’ll never catch dot and go one,” 
and they didn’t. 

HUMPTY dumpty, OR napoleon burr, “dodged” 
them at Dey street, slipped into the Jersey ferry boat 
and had a slight attack o 1 apoplexy from his over exer- 
tions, from which, however, the cool sea breezes soon 
revived him, and the kind, motherly attentions of 

UNCLE DANIEL AT TAYLOR’S HOTEL 
warmed the dear ohild. The talk in mining circles and 
elsewhere is still about 

JONES FROM UP THE HUDSON. 

The spring floods have come and the river is thawed 
ont, but the question is will Jones be thawed out, and 
call on his many anxious friends. The talk is that Jones, 
the » 


was stronger at the close of the week, in consequence of 
the buying of certain parties who had borrowed and sold 
gold early in the week for the purpose of raising money, 
but there are no other special reasons for the advance in 
piice. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week 
were as follows : 



Opening. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

-dosing. 

Saturday, 14, 

139% 

139% 

138% 

139% 

Monday, 16, 

139% 

139% 

139% 

139% 

Tuesday, 17, 

139% 

139% 

139 

139% 

Wednesday, 18, 

J38% 

138% 

138% 

138% 

Thursday, 19, 

•138% 

138% 

138% 

138% 

Friday, 20, 

138% 

138% 

138% 

138% 

Saturday, 21, 

138% 

139% 

138% 

139% 

Monday, 23, 

139% 

139% 

138% 

138% 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
was dull and heavy, owing to a supply of bills in excess 
of the demand. The rates for prime bankers 60 days 
sterling bills are 109 % to 109%, and short 110 to 110%. 
Francs on Paris, long, 6.10% to 6.16, and short, 6.13% to 
6.13%. 


REDOUBTABLE QUARTZ HILL JONES, 
has been in New York lately ; that he changes his hotel 
so often that his dear friends cannot pay their respects 
to him— that Jones is a modest and pious individual ; 
that he is too much so to receive the caresses of the 
many friends he put into 

QUABTZ HILL AT THE HIGHEST POINT 
just previous to his being oalled away by important bu- 
siness or something else, which caused such a heavy diP* 
cline in the stock. That the admirers of Jones on the 
street, and their name is legion, are getting quite anx- 
ious about him ; that they threaten to take a trip to his 
suburban home in search of him, In case he does not 
show himself very soon ; that there is a general regret 
that Jones did 

NOT GET THE CANAL APPOINTMENT 
he was after. And the wonder is " The Revolution ” 
did not help him. The talk is why does 

ASSISTANT TREASURER VAN DYCK 
always offer less for the seven-thirties than the market 
price ? is this a 

DUTCH “DODGE ” HOW NOT TO DO IT ? 

The talk is that this “ Dodge ” of Van Dyck’s always to 
keep offering for seven-thirties a little less than the mar- 
ket price, is McCulloch’s “ dodge ” to keep the money 
market tight as long as possible by not paying ont the 
three per cent, legal tenders, so that Jay Cooke & Co. 
may work their “ Dodge ” of " turning Governments ” 
at % per cent, per day. The talk is that no “ dodge ” 
helps the credit of the Government and its loan agents. 
The talk is that the 

TAX-RIDDEN PEOPLE ARE NOT IN A MOOD 
to be trifled with by the “ dodges ” of “ Artful Dodgors,” 
whether they come in the form of a Secretary of the 
Treasury, an Assistant Treasurer, or a highly respecta- 
ble Government Loan Agent. 

“ THE REVOLUTION ” TELLS ARTFUL DODGERS TO 
BEWARE. 


THE MONEY MARKET 

was unusually stringent during the week until Saturday 
afternoon, when it began to ease, upon receipt of the 
news that the Assistant Treasurer had notified the banks 
that he was willing to exchange $10,000,000 of 3 per 
cent legal tender certificates for 7-30 and ’compound in- 
terest notes, in order to relieve the money market Until 
Saturday afternoon the rates on call paid, generally, were 

7 per cent in gold, and % to % per cent commission, 
besides interest, and prime paper was taken sparingly at 

8 to 9 per cent The stringency was caused by the move- 
ments of the Treasury Department The weekly bank 
statement shows continued contraction of loans and fall 
ing off in deposits and legal tendpxs. The average, how. 
ever, is a rising one, so that the condition of the banks 
at the dose, is better than at the beginning of the week 
The following is a statement of the changes in the New 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

was steady, and a l the latter part of the week strong, 
notwithstanding the stringency in the money market. 
The Vanderbilt stocks. New York Central and Erie were 
active and strong at the close, and all the Western shares 
excepting Michigan Southern, which was weak. Fort 
Wayue, and Toledo, and Wabash are strong under the 
influence of a steady demand, which is said to arise from 
the purchases of parties connected with the Vanderbilt 
operators for the purpose of controlling these roads so as 
to secure a connection to the West for New York Central, 
independent of Miohigau Southern. 'Pacific Mail was 
dull. The general railway market is steady. 

Musgrave & Co., 19 Broadway, report the following 
quotations : 

Canton, 46 to 46 ; Boston W. P., 19% to 20% ; Cum- 
berland, 32 to 36; Wells, Fargo & Co., 34 to 36 ; American 
Express, 68 to 69 ; Adams Express, 74% to 75 ; United 
States- Express, 69% to 70% r~3ferohant8 Union Express, 
34% to 34% ; Quicksilver, 20% to 21 % ; Mariposa, 6 to 7 ; 
preferred, 9% to 11 ; Pacific Mail, 109% to 109% ; Atlan- 
tic Mail, 90 to 92 ; W. U. Tel., 34 to 34% ; New York Cen- 
tral, 121% to 121% ; Erie, 70% to 71 ; preferred, 72 to 76 ; 
Hudson Rivpr, 135 to 140 ; Reading, 90 to 90% ; Tol. 
W. & W., 49% to 49% ; preferred, 69 to 72 ; Mil. & St 
P., 64% to 66% ; preferred, 69% to 70 ; Ohio & M. C.. 
29% to 29% ; Mich. Central, 113 to 114% ; Mich. South. 
87% to 88 ; 111. Central, 137 to 140 ; Cleveland & Pitts- 
burg, 90% to 90% ; Cleveland & Toledo, 104 to 104% ; 
Rock Island, 93% to 93% ; North Western, 63 to 66 ; 
do. preferred, 74% to 74% ; Ft. Wayne, 102% to 102%. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

declined in the early part of the week, owing to the dif - 
Acuity of obtaining loans on them, but at the close they 
were active and strong at higher prices. The buyers 
were strong and influential operators, and of opinion 
that the market had touched bottom, and that with ease 
n loans, prices will react to what they were a fortnight 
ago. 

Fisk & Hat.-h, 5 Nassau st, report the following quo- 
tations : 

Registered, 1881, 110% to 111% ; Coupon, 1881, 110% 
to 111 ; 6-20 Registered, 1862, 106% to 107 ; 6-20 Coupon, 
1862, 110 to 110%; 6-20 Coupon, 1864, 107% to 107%; 6-2u 
Coupon, 1865, 107% to 108% ; 6-20 Coupon, Jan. and Ju- 
ly, 1866, 106% to 106%; 5-20 Coupon, 1867, 106% to 106% ; 
10-40 Registered, 100% to 101; 10-40 Coupon, 100% to 
100%; June, 7-30, 106% to 106%; July, 7-30, 105% to 
105% ; May Compounds, 1864, U8: August Compounds , 
117; September Compounds, 116%; October Compounds , 
116. 

THE CUSTOMS DUTIES 

for the week were $2,279,064 against $2,648,475, $2,482,946 
and $2,321,183, for the preceding weeks. The imports 
of merchandise for thqweek are $7,676,117 against $4,563,- 
864, $4,753,533, $5,111,098 and $5,735,486 for the preced- 
ng weeks. The exports, exclusive of specie, are $4,062,- 
j946 against $2,574,843, $3,980,200, $2,098,819 and $3,680,- 
417 for the preceding weeks, llie exports of specie are 
$276,602 against $1,096,916, $1,543,290, $660,901 and 




